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Eros and Agape in the Thought of 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola! 


By JOHN WARWICK MONTGOMERY 


INTRODUCTION 


nders Nygren’s remarkable work, 
Agape and Eros,? whose German 
edition appeared in Carl Stange’s mono- 
graphic series, “Studies of the Apologetics 
Seminar,” * and which opposes the inter- 
pretations both of Harnack ¢ and of Scholz, 


1 At the outset of this study I wish to ex- 
press appreciation to Dr. Gunnar Hillerdal of 
the University of Lund, Sweden, under whose 
supervision it was carried out. 


2 Published originally in Swedish at Stock- 
holm (Part One, 1930; Part Two, 1936). Ger- 
man translation: Eros und Agape. Gestaltwand- 
lungen der christlichen Liebe (Gitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1930 {1. Teil}, 1937 [2. Teil]}). 
Part One was translated into English in abridged 
form by A. G. Hebert in 1932 and published 
by the SPCK in London. Philip S. Watson 
translated Part Two, which was issued in two 
separate volumes by SPCK in 1938—39. In 
1953 Watson revised and completed Hebert’s 
translation of Part One, and the work was 
finally published in a single English volume 
(London: SPCK; Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1953). In this article all page references 
will apply to this latter edition of the English 
translation. 


3 The book was dedicated to Stange, who 
celebrated his 60th birthday on March 7, 1930. 
G. A. van den Bergh van Eysinga notes this 
and uses the apologetics connection as a point 
of departure for his excellent review of Part 
One of the work. See the “Boekbeoordeelingen” 
section of Nieuw theologisch Tijdschrift (Haar- 
lem), XX (1931), 253—256. 

4 See the review of Part Two by Kurt Kes- 
seler in Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXIV: 
6 (1939), 220—222. 

5 Heinrich Scholz’s Eros und Caritas: Die 
platonische Liebe und die Liebe im Sinne des 


received from the outset high commenda- 
tion as a classic theological production. 
In his review of the English translation 
ot Part Two of Agape and Eros Sydney 
Cave wrote: “Dr. Nygren’s fresh and sug- 
gestive study puts many an old problem 
in a new light and in particular shows how 
false were some of Harnack’s brilliant gen- 
eralizations on the history of early Chris- 
tian thought and piety. ... It is some 
years since we have read so suggestive and 
significant a book on the history of doc- 
trine; or one that makes so clear the dif- 
ference between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic theology and ethics.” ® 

Although the main interpretative theme 
of the work has received criticism from 
some quarters,’ Nygren could write in 
1953, over 20 years after the publication 
of Part One of the original book: “In the 
discussion of the subject that has so far 


taken place, I have found no reason to 


Christentums was published at Halle by Max 
Niemeyer in 1929. Cf. the composite review by 
W. Blossfeldt of Nygren’s book, Scholz’s work, 
and of L. Griinhut’s Eros und Agape (Leip- 
zig: L. Hirschfeld, 1931), in Blatter fur deutsche 
Philosophie, V1 (1932/33), 413—417. 

6 Congregational Quarterly, XVII (1939), 
101, 360. 

7 Note especially J. Burnaby, Amor Dei 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1938); and 
M. C. D'Arcy, The Mind and Heart of Love 
(New York: Holt, 1947). Also see the review 
by Philip S. Watson in Expository Times, 
XLIX, 12 (1938), 537—540. 
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abandon my original position at any 
point” *—and the vast majority of Prot- 
estant theologians seem to have agreed 
with this stand. 

The author of Agape and Eros would be 
the first, however, to admit the limitations 
of the volume. The purpose of the work 
is very specific: to identify and investigate, 
by the sophisticated methodological tech- 
nique of Motivforsking (“motif re- 
search”), the classical and Christian ideas 
of love as these have interacted in the 
patristic, medieval, and Reformation 
church. No attempt is made to provide 
an all-embracing historical study of the 
motifs; the historical data included serve 
chiefly as illustrations of the principal en- 
counters between Eros and Agape. The 
survey character of Part Two of the work 
thus entails both an advantage and a dis- 
advantage—the advantage of clarity and 
the disadvantage of overprecise categoriza- 
tion. A particular illustration of this latter 
difficulty will hold our attention in the 
present paper. 

Nygren’s section on “The Renewal of 
the Eros Motif in the Renascence” occupies 
three brief chapters in his total work. At 
the outset of the section he writes: “Dur- 
ing the whole of the Middle Ages, Eros 
had been a living reality—but it was 
imprisoned in the Caritas-synthesis. . . . 
Toward the end of the Middle Ages, how- 
ever, the situation is entirely altered... . 
The tension between the two motifs . . 
has become so strong that the synthesis 
must disintegrate. The result of the dis- 
integration may be expressed thus: the 
Renascence takes up the Eros motif, the 


8 Agape and Eros, p.vi. Hereafter page ref- 
erences to this work will be given in parentheses 
in the text. 
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Reformation the Agape motif. The most 
clear and interesting example of the con- 
cern of the Renascence for Eros is pro- 
vided by Marsilio Ficino.” (pp. 667, 669) 

The succeeding discussion in Nygren’s 
three Renaissance chapters consists en- 
tirely of an analysis of Ficino’s teachings 
on love, and quite effectively demonstrates 
that Ficino presented a consistent, thor- 
oughgoing Eros point of view. However, 
one is compelled to ask the question: Can 
we generalize from Ficino to the Renais- 
sance as a whole? Granting that Ficino 
was “the life” of the Platonic Academy at 
Florence (to use Nygren’s own expres- 
sion), are we to assume from this that 
all important Renaissance figures main- 
tained a static Eros conception of love? 
The mere fact that Nygren does not dis- 
tinguish a “low” from a “high” Renais- 
sance, or a “southern” from a “northern,” 
gives us real cause for suspicion — particu- 
larly since the northern Renaissance seems 
to have had much more in common with 
the Reformation than with what Burck- 
hardt termed “the civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy.”® But leaving these 
interesting considerations aside, we shall 
deal with a single figure of the High Italian 
Renaissance, a close friend of Ficino him- 
self, and attempt to point out, through 
examining his conception of love, the 
dangers of assuming either that an his- 
torical epoch can be characterized by a sin- 
gle motif or synthesis or that a given phi- 
losopher-theologian must be associated 
with a single motif or harmonization of 
motifs. 

We begin with a brief overview of the 
life of Giovanni Pico delia Mirandola, des- 


9 Cf. Albert Hyma, The Christian Renais- 
sance (New York: Century Company, 1925). 
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ignated the “Phoenix of the wits,’?° by 
Ficino and increasingly known in our own 
day through his “Oration on the Dignity 
of Man.” '! Having provided the reader 
with biographical orientation, we shall 
discuss the concept of love in the thought 
of this remarkable Renaissance figure. 


THE LIFE OF PICO OF MIRANDOLA 


Our purpose in giving this sketch of 
Pico’s brief life is not to reveal new facts 
about him (although the account will be 
based on original sources to a greater ex- 
tent than is the case with most modern 
treatments).!° It is rather our intention 
here to immerse the reader in the spirit 
of the times in which Pico lived and thus 
to provide an adequate background for 
understanding Pico’s ethical point of view 


10 Other contemporary testimonies to Pico 
ate given in Pearl Kibre, The Library of Pico 
della Mirandola (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), pp. 3, 4. 


11 Conveniently available in English trans- 
lation in Petrarca et al., The Renaissance Philos- 
ophy of Man, ed. Ernst Cassirer, Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 
223—254. Kristeller asserts that in Pico “we 
have the picture of a many-sided if not ‘uni- 
versal’ intellectual activity that corresponded to 
the best traditions and ideals of his time.” 
Ibid., p. 216. 


12 One of the chief sources upon which my 
biographical sketch of Pico is based is the little- 
known but scholarly thorough Memoirs of Poll- 
tianus, Picus, et al, by W. Parr Greswell, 2d ed. 
(London: Cadell and Davies, 1805), which con- 
tains a book-length (200-page) account of 
Pico’s life and works (pp. 153—367), based 
chiefly on Pico’s letters and on some difficult- 
to-obtain original source materials. Greswell 
quotes these in the original languages (Latin, 
Greek, Italian) and occasionally gives transla- 
tions as well. Pico’s complete correspondence, 
it should be noted, is best consulted in the Basel 
(1572) edition of his works, Opera omnia 
loannis Pict, 1, 340—410. 
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in general and his concept of love in par- 
ticular. 

J. M. Rigg’s evaluation of Pico’s per- 
sonality makes an appropriate beginning 
for this account of his life. 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, “the 
Phoenix of the wits,’ is one of those 
writers whose personality will always 
count for a great deal more than their 
works. His extreme, almost feminine 
beauty, high rank, and chivalrous charac- 
ter, his immense energy and versatility, 
his insatiable thirst for knowledge, his 
passion for theorizing, his rare combina- 
tion of intellectual hardihood with genu- 
ine devoutness of spirit, his extraordinary 
precocity, and his premature death make 
up a personality so engaging that his name 
at any rate, and the record of his brief 
life, must always excite the interest and 
enlist the sympathy of mankind, though 
none but those few in any generation who 
love to loiter curiously in the bypaths of 
literature and philosophy will ever care 
to follow his eager spirit through the 
labyrinths of recondite speculation which 
it once thridded with such high and gen- 
erous hope.18 


Giovanni Pico was born on Feb. 24, 
1463, at Mirandola, a small territory not 
far from Ferrara, afterward absorbed into 
the duchy of Modena. Mirandola had be- 
come independent in the 14th century and 
had received the fief of Concordia from the 
emperor Sigismund in 1414.14 Appropri- 
ately, Pico’s birth was attended by an 
amazing prodigy. The story is well related 





13 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, J. M. 
Rigg, ed. (London: David Nutt, 1890), p.v. 
Rigg here republishes Sir Thomas More’s para- 
phrase translation of the primary source account 
of Pico’s life by G. F. Pico. : 


14 Paul Lejay, “Mirandola, Giovanni Pico 
della,” Catholic Encyclopedia, X, 352. 
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by Ehrman, who retells it from G. F. Pico 

and More: 
Suddenly the stillness of the early morn- 
ing was rudely shattered. The Prince and 
the priest, hurriedly crossing themselves, 
fan to a casement. A dazzling light in the 
shape of a fiery garland hovered about 
the chamber above. Brighter and brighter 
it grew. It seemed almost as if in an effort 
to cast its portent far and wide, that this 
circlet of fire sought to blind its beholders. 
Then with no less remarkable speed than 
it had come, it disappeared in the heavens. 
Slowly the overseer of men and the guard- 
ian of souls turned. In the light of the 
burning flambeau their faces, drained of 
all color, looked seared and grey. As they 
faced each other in questioning silence, 
the sound of women’s voices raised in 
exclamations of joy was carried from the 
upper rooms of the castle. Of a sudden 
the noise ceased. The wail of a newborn 
babe floated through the quiet air. Both 
men fell to their knees and prayed. To the 
lord of Mirandola and Concordia another 
son had been born.!5 


In all probability Pico was very young 
when his father died, and the matter of 
his education devolved upon his mother. 
He was a remarkable child, and his powers 
of memory were particularly great. In 
More’s Life of Pico we read: 

Under ye rule and governaunce of his 

mother he was set to maysters & to lern- 

ynge: where with so ardent mynde he 
labored the studyes of humanite: yt within 
shorte whyle he was (and not without 

a cause) accompted amonge the chyef 

Oratours and Poetes of that tyme: in 

learnynge mervaylously swyfte and of so 

redy a wyt, that ye versis whiche he herde 
ones red he wolde agayne bothe forwarde 


15 Sidney Hellman Ehrman, Three Renais- 
sance Silbouettes (New York: Putnam, 1928), 
pp. 84, 85. 
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and backwarde to the grete wonder of the 
herers reherse, and over that wolde holde 
hit in sure remembraunce: whiche in 
other folkes wonte comenly to happen 
contrary. For they yt are swyfte in takyng 
be oftentymes slowe in remembrynge, and 
they yt with more labour & dyffyculte 
receyve hit more fast & surely holde hit.1é 


Pico’s mother desired that he have a church 
career and sent him to Bologna at the age 
of 14 to acquire a knowledge of the pon- 
tifical letters (decretals). He disliked the 
dry, routine nature of the work and re. 
mained at Bologna for only two years. 
After this he spent seven years studying 
at Ferrara, Padua, Florence, and Perugia. 
During this time he started corresponding 
with Politian, formed a strong friendship 
with Ficino, and made the acquaintance 
of Savonarcla. Of the latter contact Vil- 
lari writes: 
Meanwhile our hero, Savonarola, sat 
among the other monks, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, his cowl drawn over his 
head. His pale and haggard face, the 
fixed yet sparking glance of his deep-set 
eyes, the heavy lines seaming his fore- 
head —his whole appearance, in short, 
indicated a profoundly thoughtful mind. 
Anyone comparing him with Pico, the one 
full of charm, courteous, sociable, and 
buoyant; the other full of gravity, lonely, 
severe, and almost harsh, might have 
judged the two characters to be thoroughly 
antagonistic and incapable of coming to 
an understanding. Yet from that day each 
felt drawn to the other, ana their sympathy 
went on increasing.!7 


That Pico was involved in amours at this 





16 Rigg, p. 8. 

17 Pasquale Villari, Life and Times of Giro- 
lamo Savonarola, trans. Linda Villari (New 
York: Scribner and Welford, 1888), I, 77. 
This is the definitive biography of Savonarola. 
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period seems evident from his correspond- 
ence.18 He gave vent to his emotions in 
verses which he later destroyed. 

In 1486 Pico wrote a commentary on 
Girolamo Benivieni’s canzone on “Celestial 
Love.” Since this work most fully sets 
forth Pico’s early conception of the love 
idea, we shall examine it in detail in the 
next section of this paper. That same year 
Pico went to Rome and published his 
famous 900 “Conclusiones,” or Theses, 
touching on all fields of knowledge — and 
intended to defend them against anyone 
who would dispute with him. He was 
willing even to pay the traveling expenses 
of scholars who did not live in Rome but 
who nevertheless desired to take part in 
the debate. His famous De hominis digni- 
tate was written at this time. Concerning 
it Kristeller says: 

Pico’s Oration was written as an intro- 

ductory speech for this projected disputa- 

tion, probably in 1486. Apparently it 
was not usual to furnish this kind of 
rhetorical introduction for a disputation. 

Yet introductory speeches at the beginning 

of the school year or at the opening of 

particular courses were an established cus- 
tom of medieval schools and universities 

—a custom further developed by the 

Humanists of the Renaissance. Pico’s dis- 

putation speech was obviously patterned 

after such examples of academic elo- 
quence.!9 


This disputation never took place, how- 


18 See Greswell, pp. 166—176, and Rigg. 


19 The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, 
p.217. In a paper on “Renaissance Humanism,” 
tead before the 75th annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association on Dec. 28, 
1960, Hanna H. Gray maintained that elo- 
quence — the rhetorical emphasis—is one of 
the chief unifying characteristics of Renaissance 
Humanism. 
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ever, because the ecclesiastical authorities 
accused Pico of heresy in 13 of his theses. 
He was ultimately cleared only through 
a special appeal to the Pope (Innocent 
VIII). The volume in which his theses 
were contained was suppressed. 

Giovanni Francesco gives the impression 
that Pico’s printing of the theses was moti- 
vated by a desire for glory and that his 
devotion to the religious was not very 
great at the time. The section concerned 
with the theses is titled in More's transla- 
tion: “Of His Mynde and Vayngloryouse 
Dispicions of Rome,” and in it More says, 
“Yet was he not kendled in ye love of 
God.” 2° The impression that Pico was in 
a low spiritual state at the time is in- 
creased by the title of the next section of 
this work, which reads: “Of the Chaunge 
of His Lyfe.”*1 In order not to receive 
a wrong impression here, one must note 
that although Pico was undoubtedly moti- 
vated by a youthful desire for fame in 
publishing his theses, he was beyond re- 
proach in respect to Roman orthodoxy. 
Concerning Pico’s theses even Paul Lejay 
(in the Catholic Encyclopedia) states une- 
quivocally, “Innocent VIII was made to 
believe that at least thirteen of these theses 
were heretical, though in reality they 
merely revealed the shallowness of the 
learning of that epoch.” ?? Greswell offers 
decisive proof on this point: 

This undertaking of Picus, however ex- 

traordinary it may at present appear, was 

in some measure sanctioned by the custom 
of his own age, in which public disputa- 
tions were not unusual or unprecedented. 

He had fortified himself with the express 


20 Rigg, p. 9. 
21 Ibid., p. 12. 
22 Lejay, loc. cit. 
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permission of Innocent VIII, who at this 
time occupied the chair of St. Peter. He 
studiously and avowedly professed all pos- 
sible deference to the authority of the 
church, solemnly engaging to support his 
theses only “sub apostolicae sedis correc- 
tione.” Nay more, when in his list of 
“Conclusiones,” after a great number to 
be maintained “secundum opinionem alio- 
rum,” he introduces no fewer than five 
hundred “secundum opinionem propriam.” 
Of these he says, “nihil assertive, vel 
probabiliter pono, nisi quatenus id vel 
verum vel probabile iudicat sacrosancta 
Romana ecclesia et caput eius bene mer- 
itum, Pontifex Innocentius Octavus; cuius 
iudicio qui mentis suae iudicium non 
summittit, mentem non habet.” 23 ; 
It was chiefly the jealousy of the Roman 
divines which resulted in Pico’s condem- 
nation, as he himself says in his hastily 
composed Apologia (1489), which he 
dedicated to Lorenzo de Medici.?4 
After his acquittal Pico journeyed to 
France, where he was presented to Charles 
VIII.2® Soon after, he was ordered by the 
pope to return to Rome on account of re- 
newed antagonism towards him, which had 
been incited primarily by his Apologia. 
The pope permitted him to take up resi- 
dence in the vicinity of Florence, but it 
was not until 1493 that he received com- 
plete exoneration (from Pope Alexan- 
der VI). 
About 1489 was published Pico’s Hep- 
taplus, “a rather rhapsodic treatment of 
the Biblical account of creation.”2° In 


23 Greswell, pp. 230, 231. 
24 Pico, Apologia, in Opera, I, 114—-125. 
25 Rigg, p. 86. 


Joseph Leon Blau, The Christian Interpre- 
tation of the Cabala in the Renaissance (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 28. 
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March 1491 Pico completed his treatise 
De Ente et Uno, the theme of which he 
sets forth in his introductory address to 
Politian. 
Though you know me to have it in view 
(in a more extensive work, upon which 
I am at present employed) to shew the 
agreement of Plato and Aristotle; you 
earnestly solicit me briefly to commit to 
writing the principal arguments which 
I adduced to you in person, upon the be- 
fore-mentioned occasion, and when, if 
I am not mistaken, our friend Domenicus 
Benivenius was also present, who is en- 
deared to us both, as well by his erudition 
as integrity. To Politian, whom I may 
term my almost inseparable associate, I can 
refuse nothing, especially of a literary 
nature.?7 


Pico remained in Florence until the sum- 
mer of 1491, at which time he accom- 
panied Politian to Venice. They returned 
to Florence in time to be present at the 
deathbed of Lorenzo (April 8, 1492). 
Then Pico went to Ferrara. From his cor- 
respondence we learn that here he almost 
blinded himself working with the Hebrew 
books of a Sicilian Jew who intended to 
leave the city in 20 days.*8 

Some years before his death Pico under- 
went a striking change in life. He burned 
the love poetry written in his youth and 
concentrated his whole attention on theo- 
logical studies. From this final period of 
his life come the short devotional works 
which embody his mature conception of 
love and which we shall discuss below: 
“An Interpretation of Psalm Sixteen,” “An 
Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer,” “Twelve 
Rules of Spiritual Battle,” and “Twelve 





27 Greswell, p. 304 (Greswell’s translation). 
28 Opera I, 360. See also Blau, pp. 29, 30. 
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Properties of a Lover.” For a very in- 
adequate remuneration he transferred to 
his nephew, Giovanni Francesco, his share 
of the ancestral principalities of Mirandola 
and Concordia. He used the money for 
the support of his household and for 
charitable donations. He refused the high- 
est ecclesiastical honors. More writes: 


When he sawe many men with grete la- 
bour & money desyre & bysely purchase 
ye offices & dygnites of ye chirche (whiche 
are now a dayes alas ye whyle communely 
bought & solde) him selfe refused to 
recyve them whan two kynges offred them; 
whan an other man offred hym grete 
worldely promocyon yf he wolde go to ye 
kynges courte: he gave hym suche an an- 
swere, that he sholde well knowe that he 
neyther desyred worship ne worldly ryches 
but rather set them at nought yt he might 
ye more quyetly gyve hym selfe to study 
& ye servyce of God: this wyse he per- 
suaded yt to a phylosophre and hym yt 
seketh for wysedome it was not prayse to 
gather rychesse but to refuse them.?® 


He determined to devote his old age to 
the defense of the faith; his intention was 
to produce a work Adversus hostes eccle- 
siae, in which he would refute 


I. The avowed and open enemies of Chris- 
tianity; II. Atheists and those who reject 
every religious system, upon their own 
mode of reasoning; III. The Jews, from 


29 Rigg, p.19. Ivan Pusino, in his article, 
“Zur Quellenkritik fiir eine Biographie Picos,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLV (1927), 
370—382, argues on the basis of some of Pico’s 
surviving vernacular sonnets that his conversion 
was gradual, evolutionary, and “natural,” not 
sudden, traumatic, and externally motivated; and 
that in stressing a sudden change of life G. F. 
Pico’s biography was too much colored by its 
author’s acceptance of Savonarola’s religious ap- 
proach. However this may be, the fact of a 
conversion cannot be doubted, as Pusino himself 
is quick to point out. 
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the books of the Old Testament and their 
own writers; IV. The followers of Ma- 
homet from the Koran; V. Idolators and 
such as are addicted to any superstitious 
science, amongst whom, he particularly 
directed the artillery of his arguments 
against the partizans of judicial astrology; 
VI. Those who, perverting the doctrine of 
Christianity, or denying due obedience to 
the church, i.e., heretics, whom he dis- 
tinguished into no fewer than two hun- 
dred species, intending to make them so 
many distinct subjects of his animadver- 
sion; VII. Those Christians who “hold 
the truth in unrighteousness” and dis- 
credit and contradict their profession by 
their practice.3° 


Only the section against astrologers was 
published (1495) —the notes which Pico 
had written for other works were in vari- 
ous types of shorthand that could not be 
deciphered after his death. On the Dispu- 
tationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem 
Paul Lejay says, “Because of this book and 
his controversy against astrology Pico 
marks an era and a decisive progressive 
movement in ideas.” *! Pico had even in- 
tended to take the crucifix in hand and 
travel barefooted from city to city as a 
preacher of the Gospel. 

Pico died of a fever on Nov.17, 1494, 
not yet 32 years of age. His intimate 
friend Politian had passed away only two 
months before. Pico died on the day 
Charles VIII of France made his trium- 
phant entrance into Florence. On hearing 
of Pico’s illness Charles sent with all pos- 
sible speed two of his own personal physi- 
cians and with his own hand wrote the 
scholar a letter expressing his sympathy. 
Pico’s remains were interred in the church 


30 Greswell, p. 331 (Greswell’s translation). 
31 Lejay, loc. cit. 
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of San Marco, near those of Politian. His 
epitaph reads: *? 
Ioannes Iacet Hic Mirandula. Caetera 
Norunt et Tagus et Ganges Forsan et 
Antipodes. 


His death was mourned by the learned in 
all parts of Europe. Before his burial, al- 
though he had never taken orders, he was 
invested with the habit of the Fratri Pre- 
dicanti (Dominicans) by the hands of 
their general, Savonarola, who had been 
Pico’s confessor and who had almost per- 
suaded him to become a member of his 
order. 


THE CONCEPT OF LOVE IN 
Pico’s THOUGHT 


Orientation 


Little has been written on Pico’s ethics 
in general or on his view of love in par- 
ticular. Arthur Levy's doctoral dissertation 
at the  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat, 
Berlin, in 1908, attempted to deal with 
the whole gamut of Pico’s philosophical 
thought, and approximately one fourth of 
the work was devoted to his anthropology 
and ethics. But, unhappily, less than half 
of the total work was ever published, and 
the ethics section is known to us only by 
its table of contents.** From this table of 
contents it is evident, however, that Levy 
believed there is but a single unified con- 

82 Greswell, p. 355. 


33 Arthur Levy, Die Philosophie Giovanni 
Picos della Mirandola: Ein Beitrag zur Philo- 
sophie der Friihrenaissance (Einleitung, Kapi- 
tel I, Kapitel Il, Abschnitt C) (Berlin: 
Ebering, 1908), 49 p. The table of contents 
to the entire dissertation is given on pp. 3—6; 
Ch. 4 dealt with Pico’s anthropology and ethics. 
An examination of the Jahresverzeichnis der 
deutschen Hochschulschriften indicates that the 
dissertation was published only in this incom- 
plete form. 
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cept of love in Pico—a concept involving 
the three aspects of sinmliche Liebe, ra 
tionale Liebe, and intellektuelle Gottes- 
liebe, the latter making possible die Ep. 
reichung der Glickseligkeit. 

Perhaps the importance of the love con- 
cept in Pico has been stressed most by 
Eugenio Garin, who makes it the subject 
of the final chapter of his standard work, 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Vita e dot- 
trina.** It is Garin’s belief that the love 
idea acts as the harmonizing principle for 
the amazing religio-philosophical syncre- 
tism characteristic of Pico’s thought.** In 
setting forth Pico’s love concept, Garin 
cites the later devotional works (Spiritualis 
pugnae arma; In orat. dom. expositio; In 
Psalmum XV {i.e., XVI} comm.) in im- 
mediate conjunction with his early Com- 
mento alla canzone d'amore. Clearly Garin 
sees but a single love idea in Pico. He can 
say, in fact: “Pico is able to draw the 
work of his precocious maturity to a close 
by returning to the impetuous enthusiasm 
of his youth.*6 

The question before us is whether Pico 
really held a single, static conception of 
love or whether his thought on the sub- 
ject underwent a change in the course of 
his religious development. From an a pri- 
ori standpoint, it could be argued, on the 
one hand, that Pico’s short scholarly life 
militates against the probability of such 
a change; on the other hand, one can re- 
emphasize the biographical fact that Pico 
experienced a religious “conversion” sev- 


eral years prior to his early death. Pierre- 


34 Pubblicazioni della R. Universita deglt 
Studi di Firenze. Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia. 
Ser. III, Vol.5 (Firenze: Felice Le Monnier, 
1937). 

35 Ibid., p. 209. 

86 Ibid., p. 215. 
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Marie Cordier, though wishing to tone 
down the severity of this religious crisis, 
readily admits that Savonarola “exercised 
an undeniable influence on Pico from 1490 
to his death” and that the short devotional 
works which Pico wrote in the last two 
years of his life “show the intense rhythm 
of his religious life in these final years.” 37 
Rigg asserts that “as his short life drew 
towards its close Pico’s preoccupation with 
religion became more intense and ex- 
clusive.” 88 However, such a question as 
we have posed cannot be answered a pri- 
ori. It is obviously essential that we ex- 
amine Pico’s earlier and later writings 
themselves. 
The Young Pico 


It would undoubtedly be possible to 
induce the conception of love maintained 
by the young Pico if we were to analyze 
the anthropocentric anthropology in such 
writings as his Oration on the Dignity of 
Man; however, a much more direct ap- 
proach is possible through his Commento 
alla canzone d’amore, which specifically 
sets forth his views on the subject. We 
shall therefore restrict ourselves in this 
section to a discussion of the Commento. 

The occasion for the writing of the 
Commento was the production of Giro- 
lamo Benivieni’s Canzone d’amore secondo 
la mente e opinione de’ Platonici. 

Benivieni . . . was a Platonist, and having 

saturated himself with the Symposium 

and the Phaedrus, the fifth book of the 
third Ennead of Plotinus, and Ficino’s 
commentaries, thought himself qualified 
to write a canzone on ideal love which 
should put Guinicelli and Cavalcanti to 


87 Pierre-Marie Cordier, Jean Pic de la Mi- 
tandole (Paris: Nouvelles Editions Debresse, 
1957), pp. 45, 47. 

88 Rigg, p. xxxvii. 
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shame. The result was that he produced 
a canzone which has a certain undeniable 
elevation of style, but is so obscure that 
even with the help of Pico’s detailed com- 
mentary it takes some hard study to elicit 
its meaning. The theme, however, is the 
purifying influence of love in raising the 
soul through various stages of refinement 
from the preoccupation with sensuous 
beauty to the contemplation of the ideal 
type of the beautiful, and thence to the 
knowledge of God, who, though, sas Pico 
is careful to explain, He is not beautiful 
Himself, since beauty implies an element 
of variety repugnant to His nature, is 
nevertheless the source of the beautiful 
no less than of the true and the gobd. 39 


Pico’s Commento on the poem is his “only 
important work in the vernacular,” *° and 
breathes a thoroughgoing Platonic atmos- 
phere. Even Cordier, who avowedly wishes 
to show that Pico is “the purest figure of 
Christian humanism,” says of the content 
of the Commento: “Such a teaching is far 
removed from Catholic thought.” *! The 
Commento was not published until after 
Pico’s death; and Giovanni Francesco Pico 
insisted that it appear in Latin rather than 
in Tuscan, in order not to “cast pearls 





39 Ibid., pp. xxiv—xxv. A detailed analysis 
of Pico’s Commento is given in John Charles 
Nelson, Renaissance Theory of Love (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958), pp. 
54—63. 

40 Edmund G. Gardner, ed. A Platonic Dis- 
course ubon Love by Pico della Mirwndola 
(Boston: Merrymount Press, 1914), p. xx. 
Gardner has here republished a 1651 abridged 
English translation of Pico’s Commento by 
Thomas Stanley. The original of the Commento, 
together with Benivieni’s poem, is best con- 
sulted in the critical edition of Pico’s works by 
Eugenio Garin: Pico, De hominis dignitate 
et al., Edizioni Nazionale dei Classici del Pen- 
siero Italiano (Firenze: Vallecchi Editore, 
1942), pp. 443—581. 

41 Cordier, p. 63. 
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before swine.” Benivieni himself wrote of 
it after Pico’s death: * 
When Pico and I reread that Canzone and 
the commentary on it, the spirit and fervor 
which had led me to compose it and him 
to interpret it had already given out, and 
there was born in our minds some shadow 
of doubt whether it was proper for one 
who professes the law of Christ and wishes 
to treat love, especially divine and celestial 
love, to deal with it in a Platonic and not 
in a Christian manner. Therefore we 
thought that it would be better to suspend 
publication of such a work, at least until 
we could by revision turn it from Platonic 
to Christian. 
In reference to this statement of Beni- 
vieni’s, Cordier aptly remarks: “If we ac- 
cept Benivieni, it was a concern for ortho- 
doxy, corresponding to an evolution in 
their thought, which deterred them from 
publishing the Canzone and its Com- 
mento.” #8 
The fact is that Benivieni’s short poem 
and Pico’s lengthy commentary on it pro- 
vide an illustration — as clean-cut as 
Ficino’s works #4 — of the Italian Renais- 
sance tendency to destroy the medieval 
“caritas-synthesis” through the absorption 


42 Quoted by Garin in Pico, De hominis 
dignitate, p. 13. 

43 Cordier, p.64. Cordier notes (p. 112) 
the interesting fact that some copies of the 
Basel (1572) edition of Pico’s Opera omnia 
have Reuchlin’s De arte cabalistica substituted 
for Pico’s Commento. Is this because some felt 
that the Commento did not reflect its author's 
final thinking on the problem of love, and was 
in fact inconsistent with his later writings? 
That the substitution occurred merely because 
of orthodox circumspection seems unlikely, 
since Reuchlin’s work hardly served as a norm 
of orthodoxy at the time. 

44 See especially Ficino’s Commentarium in 
Convivium Platonis de amore, in his Platonis 
Opera omnia quae exstant, Marstlio Ficino in- 
terprete (Lugduni, 1590), pp. 773, 774. 
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of Agape into Eros. Pico’s Commento 
abounds with such assertions as the fol. 
lowing, which present pure Eros in classic 
terms — as acquisitive, egocentric love em- 
ployed by man to carve out a path to the 
Divine *°: 
Venus then is Beauty, whereof Love js 
generated, properly his Mother, because 
Beauty is the cause of Love, not as produc. 
tive principle of this act, to Love, but as 
its object; the Soul being the efficient 
cause of it as of all his acts; Beauty the 
material. ... Celestial Love is an Intellec- 
tual desire of Ideal Beauty.4® 


Now few would dispute such an interpre- 
tation of Pico’s Commento (we have al- 
ready seen that Levy and Garin would 
consider this interpretation as adequate 
for Pico’s entire philosophical-theological 
career). The question now remains: Did 
the mature Pico view love in this same 
way? 
The Mature Pico 

In the general introduction to this 
paper, we noted that Nygren treats the 
Renaissance as a homogeneous epoch, deals 
solely with Marsilio Ficino in analyzing it, 
and arrives at the conclusion that, just as 
the Reformation represents the overthrow 
of the medieval “caritas-synthesis” by a 
sole concentration upon Agape, so the 
Renaissance displays the breakup of this 
synthesis by absolute stress on Eros. To 
Nygren, then, the Renaissance and Agape 
are poles apart, and one should not find in 
Renaissance thinkers evidences of a love 
which is “spontaneous,” “unmotivated,” 
“indifferent to value,” “creative of value,” 
directed from God to man rather than 
from man to God, and indeed the “ini- 


45 See Nygren, pp. 175—181, 210. 
46 Gardner, pp. 29, 30. 
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tiatcor of fellowship with God.”47 It is 
our contention that in his later devotional 
writings — those produced after his con- 
tact with Savonarola had brought about a 
redirection of his religious life — Pico 
moves toward just such an Agape concept 
of love.*® Let us examine each of his ma- 
ture devotional productions in order to see 
at firsthand the view of love presented in 
them. 

We begin with his Commentary on 
Psalm Sixteen, the only one of his psalm 
commentaries to appear in the collected 
editions of his Opera omnia. Apparently 
Pico’s intention had been to produce a 
comprehensive work on the Psalms, but 
his comments on only six psalms have 
come down to us (four in fragmentary 
form), and all but the Commentary on 
Psalm Sixteen remained unpublished until 
recent times.*? The very fact that Psalm 
Sixteen seems to have been the only psalm 
on which Pico produced a finished, publish- 


47 Nygren, pp. 75—81, 210. 

48 Nelson, though he attempts to present 
Pico’s concept of love solely on the basis of 
the Commento (and thus of course finds Pico’s 
love idea almost exclusively Platonic), vaguely 
suggests the true solution in his concluding 
statement: “Renaissance Neoplatonism tried to 
combine with the classical ideal of beauty the 
Christian ideal of religious and moral perfec- 
tion. The difficulty of this fusion is shown by 
the fact that the preaching of a Savonarola 
could influence such men as Benivieni and Pico 
to forsake Platonistic philosophy for revivalist 
teligion” (op. cit., p. 63). 

49 Cordier, p.75; Pico, De hominis digni- 
tate, p.93. The difficulty of dating the 
Psalm fragments has led us to concentrate at- 
tention on Psalm Sixteen. However, after work- 
ing with all of this material, Garin states: 
“When we read in their entirety Pico’s religious 
texts and Biblical commentaries, I believe that 
his detachment from external forms will ap- 
pear in bold relief —those forms of Ficinian 
Platonism which beguiled him when he wrote 
his Commento” (quoted by Cordier, loc. cit.). 
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able commentary is significant in itself. 
This psalm is especially strong in its 
theocentric emphasis— from its opening 
words, “Preserve me, O God, for in Thee 
do I put my trust,” through such assertions 
as “O my soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, Thou art my Lord: my goodness ex- 
tendeth not to thee,” and “I have set the 
Lord always before me,” to the closing 
verse, “Thou wilt shew me the path of 
life.” Pico’s comments are thoroughly con- 
sistent with the God-oriented character of 
the psalm and differ most markedly from 
the youthful anthropocentrism of his Ora- 
tion on the Dignity of Man. A short quo- 
tation from the Commentary will provide 
sufficient evidence in this regard: 


Conserva me Domine. That is to saye, 
kepe me good Lorde: whiche worde kepe 
me: yf it be well consydered: taketh awaye 
all occasyon of pryde. For he that is able 
of hym self ony thynge to gete is able of 
him self that same thynge to kepe. He 
that asketh then of God to be kepte in 
the state of vertue signifyeth in that ask- 
ynge that from the begynnynge he gote 
not that vertue by hym selfe. He then 
whiche remembreth yt he attayned his vir- 
tue: not by his owne power but by the 
power of God: may not be proude thereof 
but rather humbled before God after those 
wordes of th apostle. Quid habes quod non 
accepisti. What hast thou that thou hast 
not receyved. And yf thou hast receyved 
hit: why arte thou proude thereof as 
though thou haddest not receyved it. Two 
wordes then be there which we sholde ever 
have in our mouthe: ye one. Miserere 
mei Deus. Have mercy on me Lorde: 
whan we remembre our vyce: that other. 
Conserva me Deus. Kepe me good Lorde: 
whan we remembre our vertue.5? 


50 Rigg, p.48 (passage translated by Sir 
Thomas More). 
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Pico’s Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer 
is given the most prominent position in 
the 1572 edition of his collected works, 
for it appears first in the folio volume.®! 
However, strange to say, it has never been 
translated from Latin into English. Pico 
begins with a short discussion of the gen- 
eral problem of prayer, and then treats 
in turn each of the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He asserts as axiomatic: “If... 
we ought to know how we should pray, we 
must first learn what we should desire, 
for what we desire above all, that we ask 
to receive in our prayers.” But then the 
question naturally arises as to how we are 
to know what is desirable. Pico rejects 
carnal affections, knowledge, prophecies, 
miracles, and mystic experiences (and 
thereby rejects the previously sought goals 
of his youth) and says: “But we shall ask 
God not to give us such things; instead, 
we shall ask Him to give us His own 
pure love with perfect humility.” Such 
God-bestowed love, he argues on the basis 
of Luke 11:27,28, is better than having 
Christ in one’s womb as Mary had. Then 
he adds the following statement, which 
does not greatly differ from Luther's re- 
marks on Rom. 8:26,27: “And because we 
do not know when the things of life are 
beneficial to us and when they are not, we 
should wholly abandon the matter to God’s 
judgment” (thereupon he quotes Matt. 
6:8). In discussing the opening ascription, 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” he refers 
to his comments on Ps.16:1 which we 
have quoted above. Of the first three pe- 
titions he writes: “These first three peti- 


51 Pico, Opera I, leaves al’—aG¥. My thanks 
to the Newberry Library, Chicago, which kindly 
permitted me to use this volume in its rare 
book collection. 


tions concern the goodness of God, which 
we ought to desire far more than any per- 
sonal good of our own — just as we ought 
to love Him above all things. ... There. 
fore we should, in the first place, desire 
God's glory per se, and love His glory not 
merely to the extent that it is beneficial 
to us, but inasmuch as it is good in itself.” 
His exposition of the last three petitions 
(dealing with human good) centers in 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” Instead 
of giving an anthropocentric, moralistic 
commentary on this petition, Pico devotes 
a full three pages (out of the total of 
11 comprising the entire treatise) to em- 
phasizing the fact that our “bread” in the 
final analysis is Christ Himself. He uses 
John 6:51 as the basis of this argument 
and builds upon it a Christocentric under- 
standing of the place of love in the Chris- 
tian life: “Now we are united to God in 
this life through grace, which is the source 
(radix) of faith, hope, and love, and in the 
next life through seeing Him face to face 
and through experiencing the complete 
fruition of His goodness. All this is be- 
stowed on us through Jesus Christ.” 
Pico’s summary statement on the Lord's 
Prayer well reflects the atmosphere of the 
entire Exposition: 


All consideration of this Prayer is reduced 
to a consideration of Christ’s Cross and 
our own death. Our own death shows us 
truly that we are pilgrims on earth, and 
the death of Christ made us sons of God; 
so that, thinking neither of an earthly 
father nor of an earthly fatherland, we 
may rightly say: “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” Our death keeps us from seek- 


52 Cf. Ivan Pusino, “Ficinos und Picos reli- 
gids-philosophische Anschauungen,” Zeitschrift 
fur Kirchengeschichte, XLIV (1925), 534 and 
539. 
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ing our own glory, for we shall soon be 
dust and ashes; and Christ’s death makes 
us desire God’s glory, for on our behalf 
He did not shrink from the disgrace of 
the Cross. Therefore we shall say: “Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name,” as if we were say- 
ing: “Not to us, Lord, not to us, but to 
Thy Name give glory.” Moreover, if we 
remember that all men swiftly perish 
through death, we shall want Christ to 
rule among them. 


The Twelve Rules of Spiritual Battle 
and the Twelve Properties of a Lover are 
very brief in extent, but indicate the same 
movement from Eros to Agape in Pico 
which we have already observed. In the 
Twelve Rules we read: *8 


Also putte not thy truste in mannes helpe 
but in the onelye vertue of Christe Jesu 
whiche sayde: Truste well, for I have 
vaynquished the worlde. And in an other 
place He sayde: The prince of this worlde 
is caste oute thereof. Wherfore let us 
truste by his onelye vertue, to vaynquishe 
the worlde, and to subdue the divell. .. . 
Wherfore above al temptations manne or 
woman oughte to arme theym mooste 
stronglye agaynste the temptation of pryde, 
sens pryde is the rote of all myschyfe, 
agaynste the whiche the onelye remedye is 
to thynke alway that God humbled hym 
selfe for us unto the crosse. 


The Twelve Properties read as fol- 
lows: 54 


53 Here translated by Sir Thomas Elyot (au- 
thor of the Boke of the Governour) and in- 
cluded in Rigg, pp. 91, 93. 


54 Ibid., p.67 (translated by More). It is 
noteworthy that Sir Thomas More translated 
three of Pico’s four mature devotional works, 
together with G. F. Pico’s biography of him, 
and several of Pico’s letters. More apparently 
saw in Pico’s life, and especially in his final 
labors, a powerful testimony to the transforming 
effects of the Christian message. 
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To love one alone and contempne all 
other for yt one. 

To thynke hym unhappy that is not with 
his love. 

To adourne hym selfe for the pleasure of 
his love. 

To suffre all thyng, thoughe hit were deth, 
to be with his love. 

To desyre also to suffre shame harme for 
his love, and to thynke that hurte swete. 

To be with his love ever as he may, yf not 
in dede yet in thought. 

To love all thynge yt perteyneth unto his 
love. 

To coveite the prayse of his love and not 
to suffre ony dysprayse. 

To beleve of his love all thynges excellent, 
& to desyre that all folke sholde thynke 
the same. 

To wepe often with his love: in presence 
for joye, in absence for sorowe. 

To languysshe ever and ever to burne in 
the desyre of his love. 

To serve his love, nothyng thynkynge of 
ony rewarde or profyte. 


These properties (which remind us some- 
what of 1Cor.13) are explicitly applied 
to God in the following sentence: “He 
Himself is of all beings the best and most 
lovely and wisest . . . and has conferred on 
us the greatest favours, since He has both 
created us from nothing and redeemed us 
from hell by the blood of His Son.” 5 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding discussion has attempted 
to demonstrate that in Pico of Mirandola, 
one of the most striking personalities of 
the Italian Renaissance, a definite move- 
ment occurred from an Eros to a pre- 
dominantly Agape conception of love. 


55 Ibid., p.95 (translated by Rigg). 
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Our contention is not that Pico necessarily 
reached the point of pure Agape (no man, 
it seems safe to say, is able to achieve 
a complete about-face in life, since changes 
after all occur in the same person), but 
the quotations recorded above do indicate 
a definite alteration in general point of 
view. 


What conclusions can be drawn from 
the above analysis? First of all, it appears 
that Pico should serve as a warning to 
practitioners of Motivforsking, for his 
spiritual progress demonstrates both that 





EROS AND AGAPE 


individuals change and should not be too 
quickly categorized and that epochs can- 
not be characterized without the investiga- 
tion of many personalities related to them, 
Second, Pico comes to us as a troubled 
representative of those agonizing years on 
the eve of the Reformation and reminds 
us that Eros and Agape posed an existen- 
tial issue for some (even in Renaissance 
Italy) who had no personal contact with 
the momentous events soon to transpire 
north of the Alps. 


Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
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Epictetus 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This article is a tribute 
and memorial to a colleague whom the Lord re- 
moved from a consecrated and effective life of 
service through a sudden and for us untimely 
death. It was found among his papers. It is not 
merely sentiment, however, that accounts for the 
decision to publish it. Its intrinsic value lies in 
its clear presentation of the basic teaching of 
Epictetus. It should contribute to the readet’s 
better appreciation in particular of Paul’s ethical 
principles. The references in the text are to vol- 
ume and page of the two-volume Loeb Classical 
Library edition of Epictetus, translated by W. A. 
Oldfather, one of the revered teachers of the 
deceased. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


. time around the year A.D. 70, 
about the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, a lame and sickly little slave 
boy was added to the great household of 
Epaphroditus, freedman and favorite of 
Nero. Certainly there was nothing to 
recommend him physically. Yet it may be 
that that patience and perseverance of 
spirit so evident throughout his discourses 
had already begun to show itself in a cer- 
tain nobility of demeanor which slave 
work could not erase and slave clothes 
could not conceal. Something about the 
boy interested the great Stoic philosopher 
Musonius Rufus, who admitted the boy to 
his school and possibly also to his imme- 
diate family — a godsend to a mind like 
that of Epictetus. 

Little is known of his course of instruc- 
tion and training, except that it was 
thorough. His discourses show an excep- 
tionally deep insight into the ideas behind 
the words of the great philosophers. He 
also had a large measure of that saneness 
and judgment which are always unpopular 
with extremists, to whom vehement de- 
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nunciation and rash opposition to tyranny 
are more pleasing. Epictetus himself had 
no revolutionary ideas, either politically or 
philosophically. His ideal “Stoic” would 
mever raise the standard of rebellion 
against existing authority. He would 
rather endure whatever inconvenience or 
privation or even suffering or death an 
unjust ruler might inflict upon him. Yet, 
when on suspicion of treason the philoso- 
phers were banished from Rome in the 
year A.D. 90, he was included in the de- 
cree. Stoically accepting the situation, he 
spent the rest of his life in Nicopolis, in 
southern Epirus, where he gathered his 
pupils about him, engaged them in earnest 
conversation, answered questions, and by 
precept and example, taught them his 
philosophy. His teaching and his pupils 
were his all. Neither property nor family 
were his. Kindly and sympathetic, yet 
sharply rebuking conscious error and 
hypocrisy, it was no wonder that the better 
class of his students revered him as 
they did. 

He himself wrote nothing, but his 
precious philosophy was faithfully pre- 
served for posterity by his devoted pupil, 
Arrian, the historian. Though one half of 
Arrian’s notes have been lost, yet, with 
the Encheiridion and Fragments, an almost 
complete philosophical system may be 
pieced out. To this task we shall now turn. 


II. THE PERSON OF GOD 


The difficulty in describing Epictetus’ 
personal faith in a Supreme Being arises 
from the fact that at times he is quite 
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plainly placing himself upon the level of 
his pupils or lightly using the popular the- 
ology of the day to illustrate his point. 
Such illustrations dare not, of course, be 
pressed, yet their frequency leads us to be- 
lieve that deep in the consciousnesss of 
the philosopher was rooted the old ortho- 
dox Graeco-Roman theology with its 
stereotyped forms and observances, which 
continually cropped out in his discourses. 
He never broke openly with the popular 
religion, mentioning his own “household 
gods” as a matter of course. I. 125. The 
traditional gods of Rome he recognizes as 
by nature pure and undefiled.” I. 411. 
Apparently he admits the supernatural 
power of divination when he says that 
“we do not need the entrails on their own 
account, but only because through them 
the signs are given; nor do we admire the 
crow or the raven, but God who gives his 
signs through them.” I. 119. And yet he 
takes a somewhat dim view of the prac- 
tice, admitting that in many cases it is of 
little value to the one seeking guidance. 
He even considers it a mark of cowardice 
on the part of one who does not dare to 
face the future. “What then induces us to 
employ divination so constantly? Cow- 
ardice, fear of the consequences. This is 
why we flatter the diviner, saying, ‘Master, 
shall I inherit my father’s property?’ .. . 
Then if the diviner says that you will in- 
herit the property you thank him as 
though you had received the inheritance 
from him.” He himself recognizes that the 
diviner is only the instrument of God and 
that the divine oracle is in no way de- 
pendent on the person sacrificing or on any 
extraneous circumstance. Shall we, then, 
employ divination? Yes, he says, but 
“without desire or aversion just as the way- 
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farer asks which of two roads leads to his 
destination, without desire to have the 
right-hand or the left-hand one. So we 
ought to go up to God as a guide, make 
use of him as we do of our eyes . . . and 
accept the impression of precisely such 
things as they reveal to us.” I. 257 

How much of this seemingly orthodox 
adherence to the accepted state religion is 
sincere and how much is a mere gesture 
of respect for popular institutions which 
he himself does not believe in will never 
be known. Certain it is at least that his 
religion strove in every possible way to 
fit into the scheme of things, even to the 
extent of conforming to the Emperor cult, 
which to a man of the philosopher’s in- 
sight would seem silly in the extreme. 
Still, his slave nature, which in spite of 
his apparent freedom of will and con- 
science crops out from time to time, 
would lead him to make the best of it, and 
not awaken antagonism to such an extent 
that his precious philosophy would no 
longer be able to do its work. It is inter- 
esting to compare the ideas of the Chris- 
tians at his time, ideas diametrically op- 
posed in this respect to the syncretistic 
leanings of Epictetus. 

Whatever sincere respect there may 
have been in the system of Epictetus for 
the gods in the accepted sense, there is 
clearly evident a far greater reverence for 
the One God, who created and controls all. 
This “Ho Theos” is identical with the 
“Zeus,” though by no means so with the 
“Zeus” of the classical theology with all 
his anthropomorphic intrigues, adulteries, 
vindictiveness, and downright meanness. 
In a way there seems to be more in com- 
mon with the Yaweh of the Jews, with 
whom Epictetus may have had contact, or 
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even with the God of the Christians, 
though there is no direct evidence that the 
philosopher was conversant with the the- 
ology of either body. This “God,” or 
“Zeus,” is a lofty being to whom are at- 
tributed practically all the ideas which we 
associate with a Supreme Being. He is 
eternal, the almighty Creator, omniscient, 
omnipresent, holy, just, and yet a father 
of sinful man. And yet at times there is 
an added idea, which is a clear break with 
the Jewish or Christian system. He does 
not merely attribute omnipresence and 
immanence to his Zeus — he goes even 
farther and identifies him with nature in 
a truly pantheistic sense. “All things obey 
and serve the Cosmos, both the earth and 
the sea and the sun, and the other stars 
and the plants and animals of the earth. 
Obedient to it also is our body, both in 
sickness and in health, when the Cosmos 
wishes, both in our youth and in old age. 
... For the Cosmos is mighty and superior 
to us and has taken better counsel for us 
than we can, by uniting us together with 
the universe under its governance. Be- 
sides, to act against it is unreasonable and, 
while accomplishing nothing but a vain 
struggle, it involves us in pain and sor- 
rows.” II. 443. 445. Thus God is the 
Cosmos, an identification rare in Epictetus 
yet clearly expressed here. (Cf. editor's 
note II. 443. See also the fragment II. 
445, where Epictetus quotes with approval 
the words of Musonius Rufus to this 
effect.) But one has the feeling in reading 
through his works that the God whom he 
so firmly trusts and serves, who is im- 
manent in his own soul and in the heart of 
nature, is infinitely above these mere works 
of His hands. This will appear more fully 
in our discussion of his view of the work 
of God. 
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III. THE Work OF Gop 


There is no doubt in the mind of Epic- 
tetus as to the origin of the universe. 
“Assuredly from the very structure of all 
made objects we are accustomed to prove 
that the work is certainly the product of 
some artificer and has not been thrown 
together at random.” II. 41. There is not 
a trace here of the doctrine of evolution, 
a species of which had been held before 
his time. In the adaptability of the various 
creatures to their purpose and of the 
organs of the human body to their specific 
functions, as for example, the sexual organs 
for reproduction through the passions and 
desires natural to them, II. 43, he sees not 
gradual development but design on the 
part of the Creator, who made these 
creatures of His so they cannot but act as 
they do. His argument is still valid. As a 
rational natural philosophy, then, it is in- 
finitely superior to modern evolution with 
its prerequisite of faith regardless of in- 
consistencies, logical jumps, begging of the 
question, and unproved hypotheses. 

This God made all things. He is the 
Creator of the sun, the moon, and all the 
stars. It is He who moves them in the 
heavens and keeps them in harmony, II. 
101, so as to produce the seasons with their 
various fruits. All is administered well 
and justly by His almighty power. II. 252. 
“When he bids the plants flower, they 
flower; when he bids them put forth 
shoots, they put them forth; when he bids 
them bear fruit, they bear it; when to 
ripen, they ripen. And again when he 
bids them drop their fruit and let fall 
their leaves and gather themselves together 
and remain quiet and take their rest, they 
remain quiet and take their rest.” II. 101. 
As for the animals, “they find ready pre- 
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pared by nature what pertains to their 
bodily needs — not merely food and 
drink, but also a bed to lie on. And they 
have no need of shoes, bedding or clothing, 
while we are in need of these things. For 
in the case of animals, created not for 
their own sake but for service, to have 
created them in need of anything was not 
beneficial.” II. 108. And therefore, says 
Epictetus, the all-wise and almighty Crea- 
tor produced them “born for service, ready 
for use, in need of no further attention.” 
II. 109 


But the culmination of His creative act 
was man. Nature, both inanimate and 
animate, was called into being to support 
man’s body while it is here on earth. II. 
109. To man He gave strength of body, 
but above all, a rational mind, so that he 
can conquer the forces of nature, rule the 
animals, and subject all to his power. 
Divine guidance is always at his command. 
To man God always supplies strength as 
long as it is His will that man exist. “It 
does not fail the blind, it does not fail 
the lame. Shall it fail the good man? . . 
Does God so neglect his own creatures, 
his own servants, his witnesses whom 
alone he uses as examples to the unin- 
structed to prove that he both is and gov- 
erns the universe well and does not neglect 
the affairs of men, and that no evil befalls 
a good man in life or death?” II. 235. 
Such, then, is God's providence, taking 
care of all. Yet especially of those whom 
He calls His own, seekers after His truth. 

However, arguments against the provi- 
dence of God — arguments which take 
the rare exception to disprove the rule — 
were current in the times of Epictetus just 
as they are today. “Yes, but what if he 
does not provide food?” (the seemingly 
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unanswerable case of God’s apparent 
neglect of the good). The answer is 
ready. “Why what else but that as a good 
general he has sounded the recall? I obey, 
I follow, lauding my commander and sing. 
ing hymns of praise about his deeds. For 
I came into the world when it so pleased 
him and I leave it again at his pleasure.” 
II. 227. And so Epictetus sticks to the 
fact that there is perfect safety with God. 
A man asks himself: “Is it impossible to 
find a fellow-traveller who is strong, faith- 
ful, safe, free from suspicion or treachery? 
Thus he reflects and comes to the thought 
that if he attach himself to God he will 
pass through the world in safety. — How 
do you mean, attach himself? — Why, so 
that whatever God wills, he wills, and 
whatever God does not will, he also does 
not will.” The one satisfactory companion 
for life is God Himself, and therefore, he 
admonishes, let us also be satisfied with 
His decisions even if for the time being 
we do not understand them. When we are 
invited to a banquet we take what is set 
before us. If a person should bid his host 
set before him fruit or cakes he would be 
regarded as eccentric. Yet in the world at 
large we ask the gods for things they do 
not give us, and that too when there are 
already many others which they have 
given us. II. 463 

Yet the average man, says Epictetus, 
fails to recognize the providence of God, 
though the philosopher cannot understand 
how this can be so except it be a lack of 
sincerity on his part. “Why, one single gift 
of nature should suffice to make a man 
who is reverent and grateful perceive the 
providence of God. Do not talk to me 
now of great matters — take the mere fact 
that milk is produced from grass and 
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cheese from milk and wool grows from 
skin — who is it that has created or de- 
vised these things? ‘No one, says some- 
body. O the depth of man’s stupidity and 
shamelessness!” II. 111 

The average man fails to take any notice 
of God's providence. What, then, should 
be the reaction of the “good man” to the 
love of God manifested in and around 
him? In the first place he should seek to 
please Him, remembering that “one looks 
from above on what is taking place, and 
that you must please him rather than man.” 
II. 205. This implies an honest desire to 
please God, and where there is a will there 
is a way. “It is done justly and graciously 
and fairly and restrainedly and decently, 
is it not also done acceptably to the gods?” 
II. 99. This implies obedience and sub- 
mission to God's will wherever it is known. 
II. 512 

Obedience must sometimes grow into 
resignation. This does not change the at- 
titude of the philosopher. For good or for 
apparent evil I resign myself to His will. 
“It is his to set the task, mine to practice 
it well.” I. 197. “For this is your business, 
to play admirably the role assigned to you, 
but the selection of that role is another's.” 
II. 497 

A person who thus cheerfully leaves 
all to God’s direction will also fittingly 
praise Him for His goodness, for “from 
everything that happens in the universe 
it is easy for a man to find occasion to 
praise Providence if he has within him 
these two qualities, the faculty of taking 
a comprehensive view of what has hap- 
pened in each individual instance, and the 
sense of gratitude.” II. 41. A sample of 
such praise is worth quoting here. “Great 
is God who hath furnished us with these 
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instruments with which we till the earth. 
Great is God that he hath given us hands 
and the power to swallow and a belly and 
the power to grow unconsciously and to 
breathe while asleep . . . above all . . . that 
God has given us the faculty to compre- 
hend these things and to follow the path 
of reason.” II. 113. “For what else can 
I do, a lame old man, but sing praises to 
God? Were I a nightingale I would act 
the part of a nightingale. . .. But since 
I am a reasonable creature, it is my duty 
to praise God.” II. 115 


IV. MAN 


Man, the center of creation, for whom 
all things were made — what is he really? 
Epictetus gives us a concise definition. 
“You are a little soul, carrying around a 
corpse.” II. 471. Man consists therefore of 
two parts, the soul, which is the more im- 
portant, and the body, which without the 
soul is but a dead thing. The body we have 
in common with the beasts. It is from the 
earth and will necessarily return to earth 
when the soul departs. That which dis- 
tinguishes us from the animals is the soul. 
It is identical with life, which is not only 
from, but is actually a part of, God. I. 121. 
“A part of his own being which he has 
taken from himself and bestowed upon us.” 
I. 121. “You are a fragment of God, you 
have within you a part of him, you are 
bearing God with you, poor wretch, and 
know it not!” I. 261 

All human beings are created free and 
equal. All are constituted alike — their re- 
lationship to each other in worldly matters 
makes no difference. To the wealthy the 
philosopher says: “Do you remember what 
you are and over whom you rule? That 
they are kinsmen, that they are brothers by 
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nature, that they are the offspring of Zeus? 
— But I have a deed of sale for them and 
they have none for me!—Do you see 
whither you bend your gaze, that it is to 
the earth, that it is to the pit, that it is to 
these wretched laws of ours, the laws of 
the dead and not to the laws of the gods 
that you look?” I. 99. Here we see the 
vehement protest of a former slave that he 
is equal to his master. 


So much for the essential equality of 
men. The subject will be touched on again 
in the discussion of social ethics. 

Common to all men is the natural love 
of life. “If a man dies young, he blames 
the gods, because he is carried off before 
his time. But if a man fails to die when he 
is old, he too blames the gods, because 
when it was long since time for him to 
rest, he has trouble. Yet none the less 
when death draws near he wishes to live 
and sends for the doctor and bids him 
spare no zeal or pains. People are very 
strange — wishing neither to live nor die.” 
II. 469. Anyone casually looking about 
him may see for himself the truth of the 
philosopher's words in this respect — also 
in the next. 

In spite of the fact that man was created 
by God, who is Himself good, and that 
man has within him a fragment of God, 
Epictetus recognizes, though he does not 
adequately account for, a certain predis- 
position to evil in human nature. There 
is no suggestion of a fall from a created 
state of righteousness —to Epictetus man 
was created susceptible to the influence of 
the flesh, and it is only the good man who 
even partially escapes it. “It is because of 
this kinship of the flesh that those of us 
who incline toward it become wolves, 
faithless and treacherous and hurtful, but 
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most of us becomes foxes, that is to say, 
rascals of the animal kingdom. For what 
else is a slanderous and malicious man but 
a fox or something even more rascally and 
degraded? Take heed therefore and be- 
ware that you become not one of these 
rascally creatures.” I. 27. In the discussion 
of this point we cannot help wishing that 
Epictetiis had treated it fully and consis- 
tently instead of leaving only scattered 
references. It may have been dealt with in 
the half of his discourses which have been 
lost. And yet it seems to me from several 
apparently contradictory passages that he 
himself was not clear as to the extent of 
man’s responsibility for his evil actions. 
He assumes Socrates’ statement that “all 
men err involuntarily,” I. 117, to be true, 
and yet he also says the following: “When 
we do wrong from this day forth we shall 
ascribe to this action no other cause than 
the decision of our will which led us to do 
it, and we shall endeavor to destroy and 
excise that cause more earnestly than we 
destroy and excise from the body its 
tumors and abscesses . . . and we shall no 
longer blame either slave or neighbor or 
wife or children as being cause of any evils 
in us.... We ourselves and not the things 
outside of ourselves are our masters.” I. 89. 
This certainly leaves nc excuse; regardless 
of the circumstances in which he may be 
placed, man is responsible for the evil he 
does. 

This again seems quite consistent with 
his doctrine of the free will of man. Man 
has this free will by nature —it is his to 
do his best with. Education is necessary, or 
the will is easily perverted, readily turned 
from its divine sense of direction. To one 
who permits his free will to operate at 
random Epictetus says: “You are mad! 
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You are beside yourself! Do you know 
that freedom is a noble and precious thing? 
But for me to desire at haphazard that 
those things should happen which at hap- 
hazard seem best to me is dangerously near 
being .. . shameful.” I. 93 

After making his pupils somewhat 
doubtful as to the capability of their wills 
to prescribe for themselves, he goes on to 
tell how the will should be educated, in 
order to be completely free. “True instruc- 
tion consists in learning to desire each 
thing as it actually happens. And how do 
they happen? As he that ordains them has 
ordained. And he has ordained that there 
be summer or winter, abundance or drouth, 
virtue and vice and all such opposites for 
the harmony of the whole.” I. 93. The 
true education of man is not therefore to 
make him capable of changing these laws 
but to try to bring ourselves into harmony 
with them. I. 97 

A man whose free will has been brought 
into harmony with the will of God is in- 
vincible, nothing can “dismay” him. I. 127. 
“How can you, tyrant, be my master? 
Zeus has set me free! or do you think it 
likely that he will let his son be made a 
slave? ... You are, however, master of my 
dead body, take it!” I. 131. The dangerous 
positions into which such a man may be 
forced are but a test of his moral purpose. 
“In what role do you want the stage now? 
As a witness, summoned by God, God says: 
Go to bear witness for me, for you are 
worthy to be produced by me as a witness.” 
I. 199 

Such is the ideal. Can the average man 
attain to it? Apparently not, in this life at 
least. In order to find out how we stand, 
self-examination is necessary, an honest 
facing of the facts, and search after har- 
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mony with the will of God. We can shape 
our lives. “For as wood is the material of 
the carpenter and bronze that of the sculp- 
tor, just so each man’s own life is the sub- 
ject-matter of the art of living.” I. 107 


V. THE PURPOSE OF PHILOSOPHY 


What is philosophy? Our philosopher 
answers: “A recognition of the conflict be- 
tween the opinions of men and a search 
for the origin of that conflict, a condemna- 
tion of mere opinion, coupled with scep- 
ticism regarding it, and a kind of investiga- 
tion to determine whether the opinion is 
tightly held, together with the invention of 
a kind of a standard of judgment as we 
have invented the balance for the deter- 
mination of weights or the carpenter's rule 
for the determination of things straight or 


crooked. ... Are our opinions right? . 
Why not rather those of the Syrians or 
Egyptians? ... Therefore the opinion that 


each man holds is not a sufficient criterion 
for determining the absolute truth.” I. 287. 
And therefore it seems “that the first busi- 
ness of philosophy is to get rid of those 
things which one knows, for it is impossi- 
ble to get a man to begin to learn that 
which he thinks he knows.” I. 337. For 
what is the final purpose of philosophy? 
Certainly not the things which a good 
many so-called philosophers strive after. 
“What do I care . . . whether all existing 
things are composed of atoms or of in- 
divisibles or of fire or of earth? Is it not 
enough to learn the true nature of the good 
and evil and the limits of desires and aver- 
sions, of choice and refusal, and by em- 
ploying these as rules, to order the affairs 
of our own life and dismiss the things 
which are beyond us?” II. 441 
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Briefly, then, the purpose of philosophy 
is to teach us how to do good and avoid 
evil and so bring our whole being into per- 
fect harmony with the divine. This neces- 
sarily leads to a discussion of Epictetus’ 
instruction in the special fields of ethics, 
which to him is the only worthwhile sub- 
ject of serious thought. 


VI. PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


“Isn't there such a thing as reverence, 
faith, justice? Prove yourself to be superior 
in these points in order to be superior as 
a human being.” Reverence and faith — 
the reaction of man towards the Supreme 
Being, these attitudes are placed on a par 
with, or possibly higher than, justice 
toward our fellow men. A good deal of the 
moralizing of today would be much more 
effective if this point of old Epictetus were 
recognized. Right actions are not some- 
thing which can be veneered onto a per- 
son — no, they are an outgrowth, proceed- 
ing from the heart. Epictetus scorns the 
idea of some in his day that the eating or 
refraining from swine’s flesh is the essence 
of holiness toward God. He shows that 
this is only a matter of opinion. While to 
some it is an act of virtue, to others it is 
a veritable abomination. So also with other 
outward observances. In themselves they 
mean nothing. This must have shocked the 
“pious” Roman, proud of his regular sacri- 
fice and oblation, just as it shocked the 
punctilious Pharisee to be called a whited 
sepulcher full of dead men’s bones, or the 
Antisaloon League crusader, or blue law 
advocate of today, to suggest that all his 
outward zeal does not in itself make a 
Christian of him. No. Epictetus is of the 
opinion, and rightly so, that, while true 
piety necessarily shows itself in ethical acts, 
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it is not always present in the heart of one 
who does seemingly good deeds. 

One of the primary emotions of a true 
philosopher is gratitude toward God, for 
“from everything that happens in the uni- 
verse, it is easy for a man to find occasion 
to praise Providence if he has within him 
these two qualities — the faculty of taking 
a comprehensive view of what has hap- 
pened in each individual instance, and the 
sense of gratitude.” A man who is lacking 
in this sense is missing one of the chief 
virtues to which he can attain. 


A slave himself during his formative 
years, it is quite natural that Epictetus 
should have had personal experience with 
the virtues of patience, resignation, and 
contentment and should have given them 
sO prominent a place in his system. 

Physical pain is not regarded as an evil 
and is to be endured without complaint. 
“I have a pain in my head.— You do not 
have a pain in your bones, do you? Why 
then are you indignant? Our losses and 
pains have only to do with the things that 
we possess.” I. 125. “Let us be thankful 
that things are not worse than they are and 
take what is allotted to us cheerfully. Sick- 
ness is to be borne philosophically, know- 
ing that the purpose of our training was to 
be able to endure this.” II. 83. Pains are 
only a test as to whether or not we have 
learned the lessons of life. And yet, in 
spite of his extremely stoical attitude, 
Epictetus allows for a little humanity. 
“I have a headache. — Well, do not say, 
‘Alas’!—I have an earache.— Well, do 
not say, ‘Alas’ — And I am not saying that 
it is not permissible to groan, only do not 
groan in the center of your being.” I. 127. 
After all, the body or the condition of the 
body matters little. “For the future, put 
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your confidence in these doctrines and walk 
about erect, free, not putting your trust in 
the size of your body like an athlete, for 
you ought not to be invincible in the way 
an ass is invincible.” I. 127. The solution 
of the prob!~m of pain and sickness lies in 
reason and reflection, not in brute strength, 
and therefore the moral strength of the 
Stoic finds expression in his patience with 
respect to bodily pain and resignation 
when all is hopeless. 

This attitude must lead to contentment, 
especially since we know that Someone is 
taking care of us. Here Epictetus’ ideas 
run nearly parallel to those of the New 
Testament. “If God has given you a great 
deal, be content therewith —if but little, 
do not desire more. Be willing to practice 
contentment with what has been given 
you.” I, 13. A truly instructed philosopher 
has learned to desire each thing exactly as 
it happens. “And how do they happen? 
As he that ordains them has ordained.” 
I. 93. “Therefore be satisfied. The origin 
of sorrow is this, to wish for something 
which does not come to pass,” I. 175, 
a condition of mind in which the true 
Stoic should never allow himself to be. 

As in the case of these virtues, so in the 
other phases of self-control a man should 
always be master of the situation and not, 
like an animal, yield to every whim. “For 
animals it is sufficient to eat and to drink 
and rest and procreate and whatever else of 
the things which within their own prov- 
ince the animals severally do, while to us, 
to whom has been made the additional gift 
of the faculty of understanding, these 
things are no longer sufficient.” II. 43. But 
in general these may be used if not abused. 
So also with earthly goods — use them, but 
do not set your heart on them. (“The love 
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of money is the root of all evil,” has rather 
close parallels in Epictetus.) 

Personal purity is strongly advocated by 
Epictetus. His first consideration is, of 
course, the purity of the soul. “The prime 
and highest purity is that which appears in 
the soul, and the same is true of impurity. 
But you would not find the same impurity 
in the soul as you would in the body, and 
as being soul, what else would you find 
impure about it than that which makes it 
dirty for the performance of its duties? 
Nothing but its enormous decisions. It 
follows therefore that impurity of soul 
consists in bad judgments, and purification 
consists in creating the proper kind of 
judgments within it ... this is the only soul 
which is secure against confusion and pol- 
lution.” II. 413 

Closely connected with purity of soul is 
purity of body. With Epictetus cleanliness 
is a virtue. “Not even the animals which 
associate with men are dirty, the horse or 
the highly-bred dog . . . no, but the hog 
and the miserable rotten geese and worms 
and spiders, the creatures farthest removed 
from associations with human beings.” II. 
421. But man is far above even the clean- 
est of animals in this respect, thinks the 
philosopher. “No one could question that 
the instinct of cleanliness is most assuredly 
a necessary element and that man is dis- 
tinguished by this quality if anything. 
When therefore we see some animal clean- 
ing itself, we are in the habit of saying in 
surprise that it is acting like a human be- 
ing. And again, if one finds fault with 
some beast, we are in the habit of saying 
immediately as though in apology, “Well, 
of course it is not a human being.’” II. 411. 
(The editor notes here an incorrect gen- 
eralization. “Many animals, like cats, and 
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the filidae in general, moles, most birds, 
snakes, etc., are distinctly more cleanly 
than any but the most civilized man. 
Epictetus was clearly not strong on natural 
history.” II. 408. Note.) However the 
comparison may fail, there is no doubt as 
to his sincerity in advocating cleanliness 
at a time when the excesses, probably 
oriental in origin, to which Christian as- 
ceticism soon went in regard to despising 
cleanliness, already seem to have begun to 
manifest themselves at his time among 
enthusiastic young Stoics and would-be 
Cynics. It is interesting to note how 
Epictetus, simple and austere as he was, 
vigorously maintained the validity of the 
older Greek and Roman feeling in this re- 
gard. (II. 412. Note.) Filthiness is allow- 
able under no circumstances. Simple and 
rough clothes are to be worn, it is true, but 
these are to be kept looking well. But 
“where can I find a rough cloth that looks 
well? — Man, you have water, wash it!” 
II. 421 

As examples of personal cleanliness, 
Epictetus even brings in the two “saints” 
of his system, Socrates and Diogenes! 
True, he says, they have been maligned as 
filthy persons. It is even said that Socrates 
did not bathe at all regularly, and a good 
many young men believe that they are fol- 
lowing this example by being personally 
filthy. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. We have the witness of contempor- 
aries of both that they were always sweet 
and clean and that people even sought out 
their company for this reason. I. 417. (It 
is the writer’s opinion that Epictetus, in 
order to gain the added prestige of the 
great philosophers for his system, here as 
elsewhere stretches the truth to fit his 
argument. The editor suggests that Soc- 
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rates may have bathed frequently at home 
in cold water while he neglected the warm 
public baths. [II. 417. Note.}) “It is im- 
possible that something dirty and needing 
to be cleaned off should not be left on the 
person from our sweat and the pressure 
of our clothes. ... For that reason we have 
water, oil, hands, a towel, a_ strigil 
(scraper), and every other kind of equip- 
ment to cleanse the body. It was impossi- 
ble that some impurity from eating should 
not be left on our teeth — for that reason 
nature says: wash your teeth! Why? In 
order that you may be a human being and 
not a beast or a pig. ... You think you 
are worthy of the smell? Very well, be 
worthy of it. Do you think that those who 
sit by your side, those who recline beside 
you, those who kiss you are worthy of it 
too? Bah! go away into the wilderness 
somewhere or other, a place worthy of you, 
and live alone, smelling yourself! For it is 
only right that you should enjoy your un- 
cleanliness all by yourself. ... It is a char- 
acteristic of one who has grown rotten 
through and through!” II. 413—415. This 
sounds as if with Epictetus “cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” 

Purity of mind and body in another 
sense is put forth as an essential of the 
true philosopher. Epictetus advocates sex- 
ual purity, which he says was ignored or 
treated lightly by men of his age generally 
as it is undoubtedly becoming more and 
more so in our own day. Not only impure 
deeds but impure thoughts are a violation 
of the deity within us. “It is within your- 
selves that you hear him, and do you not 
see that you are defiling him by impure 
thoughts and filthy actions? Yet in the 
presence of even an image of God you 
would not do any of the things that you 
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are doing. But when God himself is pres- 
ent within you, seeing and hearing every- 
thing, are you not ashamed to be thinking 
and doing these things? ... Oh, insensible 
of your own nature and object of God's 
wrath!” I. 263. To the adulterer he says 
that he ought to be cast out on the dung- 
hill as a useless vessel — “Whom are you 
harming? The man of fidelity, of self- 
respect, of piety ... also neighborly feeling, 
friendship, the state.” I. 235. “Women, 
it is true, are common property! And the 
little pig is common property of the in- 
vited guests, but when portions have been 
assigned, if it so please you, approach and 
snatch up a portion of the guest who re- 
clines at your side, steal it secretly or slip 
in your hand and glut your greed, and if 
you cannot tear off a piece of the meat, get 
your fingers greasy and lick them! ... So 
with women, when the lawgiver, like a 
host at a banquet has apportioned them, 
look for your own portion.” I. 237. Plato, 
he says, is willfully misunderstood by the 
women of Rome, “for they pay attention 
only to the words and not to the meaning 
of the man. The fact is, he does not bid 
people marry and live together, one man 
with one woman, and then go on to advo- 
cate the community of woman, but he first 
abolishes that kind of marriage altogether 
and introduces another kind in its place.” 
I. 460. Here, as always, Epictetus tries to 
fit in the ideas of philosophers with the 
existing laws of the state, adapting his 
philosophy to the practical needs of the 
ordinary man. (See Note I. 460.) 

Can personal purity be attained? Not 
perfectly, says Epictetus, yet an approach to 
it can be made by constant vigilance and 
by “setting your desire upon becoming 
pure in the presence of your pure self and 
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God.” I. 355. In this way “in your sex life 
preserve purity as far as you can{!]} before 
marriage, and if you indulge, take only 
those privileges which are lawful.” II. 519. 
This statement weakens and even destroys 
his whole structure of sexual purity. For if 
certain sexual indulgences before marriage 
are lawful, what are they? Adultery with 
a married woman is ruled out, of course. 
Fornication? The keeping of a mistress? 
The various forms of the Greek vice? Ap- 
parently these are permissible in cases of 
necessity. It is the rule rather than the 
exception for young men to indulge in 
these shameful practices, so much so that 
“you should not make yourself offensive, 
or censorious to those who do indulge, not 
make frequent mention of the fact that 
you do not yourself indulge.” II. 519. 
Here he finds himself confronted by a solid 
wall of habit and tradition and tries to 
make the best of it, instead of, like St. Paul 
to his young helper Timothy, telling them 
to “flee youthful lusts” and showing them 
the inexhaustible source of strength against 
these temptations in the power of God to 
create in them a clean heart. Compromise 
is dangerous in any case — here it is fatal! 

An uncompromising honesty in all the 
affairs of daily life is a prime virtue of the 
Stoic. He warns his pupils not to be “lions 
in the schoolroom and foxes outside.” II. 
345. Courage of his convictions and an 
absolute avoidance of hypocrisy, no matter 
what the circumstances may be, are essen- 
tial to the philosopher. “When you do a 
thing which you have made up your mind 
ought to be done, never try not to be seen 
doing it, even though most people are 
likely to think unfavorably of it. If, how- 
ever, what you are doing is not right, avoid 
the deed altogether. But if it is right, why 
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fear those who rebuke you wrongly?” II. 
523 

Modesty is a virtue in which the philo- 
sopher ought to surpass the uneducated. 
Honor, fame, the immortality of his name 
among those of his city, he counts as less 
than nothing. A man comes to Epictetus 
regarding a priesthood which he is trying 
to secure. “Drop the matter,” says Epicte- 
tus, “you will be spending a great deal to 
no purpose.” — “But my name will remain 
after me.” —“Inscribe it on a stone, and 
it will remain after you.” —“But I shall 
wear a crown of gold!” — “If you desire a 
crown at all, take a crown of roses, you will 
look better in that!” I. 137. To another 
he says, “Why do you walk around in our 
presence as though you had swallowed a 
spit?” I. 143. Why so self-important? 
Man should look not only on what he has 
done successfully but also on what he has 
neglected, and so by a daily self-examina- 
tion keep himself always in a state of true 
humility. 

As we should despise the honors that 
may be heaped upon us by our fellow men, 
so also with dishonor. If disgrace follows 
a voluntary act of our own it is something 
to be ashamed of — not the disgrace itself, 
but the moral lapse which brought on the 
disgrace. But “is anything disgraceful to 
you which is not your own doing, for 
which you are not responsible, which has 
befallen you accidentally, as a headache or 
a fever? ... If your parents were poor or 
if they have left their estate to others . . . 
what follows? Ought you to wish for what 
is not given you or be ashamed when you 
fail to get it?” II. 229 

A philosophically educated person will 
constantly keep his mental and moral equi- 
librium and not be swayed by the emotions 
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which rule the conduct of the ordinary 
man. It is true that natural affection can- 
not and should not be entirely avoided. 
“If once a child is born it is no longer in 
our power not to love it or care for it,” 
I. 151. “A person who altogether neglects 
his offspring is below the animals,” 
A sheep does not abandon its young, nor 
a wolf. Shall a man abandon his? I. 151. 
And yet, when God removes the object of 
one’s love, the loss should be borne philo- 
sophically. Never say about anything 
“I have lost it,” but only, “I have given it 
back.” Is your child dead? She has been 
given back. I have had my farm taken 
away. Very well, this too has been given 
back. Yet it was a rascal that took it away! 
—But what concern is it of yours by 
whose instrumentality the Giver called for 
its return? So long as he lets you keep it, 
take care of it as a thing which is not your 
own, as travelers treat an inn. II. 491. 
Family or possessions, all may be with- 
drawn by the Giver without a murmur 
from the ideal Stoic, because his heart is 
not set on them. 

However, Epictetus does not go as far 
as some of the extreme Stoics in advocating 
an absolute apathy. He leaves room for 
brotherly love, even toward those we do 
not know, toward mankind in general. 
“For what is pleasanter to a man who loves 
his fellow men than the sight of large 
numbers of them?” II. 323. He does not 
advocate seclusion for his pupils as Chris- 
tian ascetism was soon to do. Mix with 
the crowd, but keep your head. It is na- 
tural to pity your needy fellow men and 
extend a helping hand, so much so that it 
is the mark of the truly contemptible man 
that he is incapable of helping anyone. II. 
447. Still, pity must remain within proper 
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bounds, like all other emotions. Sympa- 
thize, comfort and console, yet do not 
groan “from the center of your being!” 
(This is a rather different kind of com- 
passion from that shown by Jesus at the 
grave of Lazarus. Pressed, it would make 
for inhumanity and hypocrisy, but Epicte- 
tus apparently only meant it insofar as we 
are not to let our sympathy get the better 
of our judgment and will.) 

In his relations to his fellow men a man 
will often be tempted to be angry. This 
natural tendency is bitingly censured by 
Epictetus. “When you attack someone with 
vehemence and threatening, remember to 
tell yourself beforehand that you are a tame 
animal . . . and then you will never do 
anything fierce and so will come to the end 
of your life without having to repent or be 
called to account.” II. 471. “Why, man, if 
you must needs be affected in a way that is 
unnatural in your relation to another, pity 
him rather, do not hate him. ... Drop this 
readiness to take offense and this spirit of 
hatred!” I. 123. The cure for anger he 
sees in not setting our heart on things of 
this life. “Stop admiring your clothes, and 
you will not be angry at the man who 
steals them. Stop admiring your wife's 
beauty, and you will not be angry at her 
adulterers! Rather be angry at yourself for 
the lack of control of your own emotions.” 
Pity should displace anger. “As we pity the 
blind and the halt, why do we not pity 
those who have been made blind or halt 
in their governing faculties?” I. 179. If 
you yield to wrath you are putting yourself 
on their level. My enemy's anger does not 
harm me—it makes no impression what- 
ever. “Take your stand by a stone and re- 
vile it, and what effect will you produce? 
If then a man listens like a stone what pro- 
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fit is there to the reviler?” I. 165. Even 
a mean and persistent reviler can do me no 
harm —rather, good results. He becomes 
one who “trains me for my contest. He 
exercises my patience, my disposition, my 
gentleness.” II. 121. Is your neighbor bad? 
Yes, for himself, but for me he is good . . . 
he exercises my fair-mindedness. II. 123 


On the basis of the above we at once see 
that revenge would be ruled out absolutely. 
“Am I to injure the man that injures me? 
First call to mind what injury is, and then 
it comes to something like this: Since so- 
and-so has injured himself by doing me 
some wrong. ... Why do we not repre- 
sent the case to ourselves in such light as 
this?” I. 281. On this point Epictetus now 
goes too far, and, in the interest of avoid- 
ing anger toward the criminal, loses sight 
of his baneful influence on society. “Ought 
a murderer or adulterer be put to death? 
We should rather ask: ‘Ought not this man 
be put to death who is in a state of error 
or delusion about the greatest matters and 
is in a state of blindness . . . in the judg- 
ment which distinguishes between good 
and evil?’ And if you put it this way you 
will realize how inhuman a sentiment it is 
that you are uttering.” I. 123. Here he 
sounds like a modern sentimentalist, alto- 
gether losing sight of the fact that the 
upholding of the law requires the punish- 
ment of the lawbreaker regardless of senti- 
ment (cf. St. Paul’s attitude concerning the 
duty of the government to “execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.”) And yet Epic- 
tetus requires of his followers an absolute 
obedience to law. “Who was it that sent 
the order? Our prince, our general or the 
law of our State? Give it to me then, for 
I must always obey the law in every par- 
ticular.” II. 219. (His attitude here re- 
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minds me of that of the conscientious 
American who will not break the law him- 
self, but sees no responsibility for himself 
to help to keep others from breaking it.) 

Such then are the ethical principles of 
Epictetus in their most important aspects. 
In general his rules are sound. In some few 
instances they incline to the sentimental 
rather than to the practical. 


VII. THE PROBLEM OF DEATH 


There is one more problem, which, 
while partly touching the field of ethics, 
may be handled better separately —the 
problem of death. 

“What is death? A bug-bear! Turn it 
about and learn what it is and see: it does 
not bite. The paltry body must be separ- 
ated from the bit of spirit either now or 
later, just as it existed apart from it before. 
For if it be not separated now it will be 
later.” I. 218—219. The mere separation 
of the spirit from the body. Why should 
that be something dreadful? It is rather 
the fear of death which is dreadful, which 
makes men incapable of performing their 
proper functions. “Our confidence ought 
to be toward death, and our caution toward 
the fear of death.” I. 217. And anyway, 
“not death is dreadful, but a shameful 
death.” I. 215. And there is another factor 
to be considered. Are we not altogether 
under the jurisdiction of a benevolent 
Providence? No evil will ever befall us in 
life or in death. “Why, death is actually 
something necessary, so that the revolution 
of nature may be accomplished,” I. 219. 
“Therefore make no tragic parade of the 
matter but speak of it as it is. It is now 
time for the material of which you are con- 
stituted to be restored to those elements 


from which it came, and what is terrible 
about that?” I. 365. Even the means of 
death is of no importance whatever. “Once 
that I have learned that what is born must 
also perish, so that the world may not stand 
still nor be hampered, it makes no differ. 
ence to me whether a fever shall bring the 
consummation, or a tile, or a soldier.” 
Il. 371 

So death is merely the door leading out 
of this life—-the agency causing death is 
no concern of mine. How, then, about 
suicide? Epictetus speaks of the “Open 
Door,” as have many before and since. Yet 
he does not advocate suicide except as 
a last resort. “Let me not give up my life 
irrationally, faint-heartedly or on some 
casual pretext. For again God does not so 
desire, for he has need of such a universe 
and of such men as I to go to and fro 
upon it. But if he gives the signal to re- 
treat as he did to Socrates, I must obey 
him who gives the signal as I would a gen- 
eral.” I. 195. “When things seem to you 
to have reached that unbearable stage, 
merely say, ‘I won't play any longer’ and 
take your departure, but if you stay, stop 
lamenting” I. 157. 

Whether by disease, accident, old age, 
or an unavoidable suicide, death is inevit- 
able. It is the one great fact which cannot 
be denied. The means may vary, but the 
fact remains. Therefore the greatest prob- 
lem of man is to face this greatest of facts 
and learn how to die. “Let others practice 
lawsuits, others problems, others syllo- 
gisms; do you practise how to be chained, 
to be racked, to be exiled, how to die. Do 
all these things with patience, with trust in 
him who has deemed you worthy of this 
position.” I. 225. Be it life or death for 
you, make either worthy of a philosopher! 
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EPICTETUS 


VIII. THE “IDEAL CYNIC” 


In all men there is a natural desire to 
be free, yet there are various definitions of 
freedom. Epictetus says, “He is free for 
whom all things happen according to his 
moral purpose.” I. 91. While it is only 
God who can set us free, II. 367, this is 
always done by the same means, by edu- 
cation, and education is within the reach 
of all. The free man is the educated one. 
]. 221. He is “educated so that nothing out- 
side of his moral purpose dismays him or 
leads him into situations which cannot but 
cause him harm. He is free to live as he 
wills who is subject neither to compulsion 
nor hindrance nor force, whose choices are 
unhampered, whose desires attain their 
ends, whose aversions do not fall into what 
they would avoid.” II. 245. “Whosoever 
is rid of sorrows, tears and turmoils, this 
man is by the selfsame course rid also of 
slavery.” I. 221. Only a good man can 
attain to this state where everything with- 
out exception works out in harmony with 
his wishes. “Who wishes to live in error? 
—No one.— Who wishes to be an adul- 
terer, a deceiver, impetuous, unjust, unre- 
strained, pervish, abject? — No one. — 
Therefore there is no bad man who lives 
as he wills, and accordingly no bad man is 
free.” II. 247. He is under the control of 
desires, passions. If not outwardly a serv- 
ant, though he appear in public as a free 
and respected citizen, yet at heart he is 
a slave to his evil nature. Still moral im- 
provement is possible even for one already 
far gone. It is possible for everyone to be- 
come free, in a measure at least, if he will 
only strive toward perfection. No one 
reaches it in this life, yet all should hold it 
up as a model. This model Epictetus per- 
sonifies as the “Cynic,” who is a perfect 
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man. Socrates and Diogenes approached 
perfection in some respects, yet were not 
perfect. The attainment of perfection re- 
quires time and infinite patience. There is 
no royal road to success here. Study, an 
ethical life, honest self-examination, a con- 
stant striving toward all that is noble — 
these will go far toward the attainment of 
a likeness to the “Ideal Cynic.” I. 107 to 
109 
IX. ESTIMATE OF THE SYSTEM 
OF EPICTETUS 


There is much in the system of Epictetus 
which we can commend. It is decent and 
law-abiding, not eccentric and offensive as 
had been that of many of the Cynics. It is 
vastly superior to mere sophism and to 
a great deal of the popular thinking of the 
day. Honestly seeking to inculcate the vir- 
tues, which in most cases are correctly out- 
lined, it was bound to be an influence mak- 
ing for outward decency. It is a religion of 
conviction, of courage, of self-respect. As 
such we are bound to respect it, whether 
we agree with all of its tenets or not. 
Whatever criticism we may make with 
regard to deficiencies or weaknesses, we 
honor the philosopher himself for his evi- 
dent honesty and sincerity. To some of the 
deficiencies we shall now turn. 

In spite of the many things to recom- 
mend it, Epictetus’ system influenced but 
few directly. It did not have the fervent 
appeal to the masses which Christianity 
made everywhere—only the serious, re- 
sponsible type would be likely to respond. 
There was no final, infallible authority, the 
word of a Christ as passed on by his 
apostles — no authority except the fallible 
“ego” and the equally imperfect “saints” 
of antiquity. There was no ideal of per- 
fection — no one in whom all virtues were 
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combined in their perfect state—no “sin- 
less one” to whom the pupil could be re- 
ferred as an example of what a life 
should be. The attempt to use Socrates 
and Diogenes completely failed of its pur- 
pose, even though distance did lend en- 
chantment to the view. There was no 
background of history on the basis of 
which moral and religious truths could be 
taught, and so the system was pedagogically 
inferior to Christianity with its unlimited 
field of sacred biography and history in 
the Old and New Testaments. It was lack- 
ing in mysticism, a factor which is stronger 
in religion than most of us are willing to 
admit. We can see the tendency today, 
especially in the nonliturgical Protestant 
denominations, with the cold, intellectual 
atmosphere, the aspect of a meeting house 
or a lecture room instead of a house of 
God, the playing down of faith, and the 
attempted substitution of reason in even 
the smallest particular. Do these deficien- 
cies have to be compensated for in some 
way in the case of both pastors and people, 
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perhaps by the childish solemnity of the 
secret orders, with their “Supreme 
Dragon,” “Exalted Cyclops,” “Grand 
Master,” and other high sounding titles, 
elaborate ritual, mystic rites, and (fake) 
traditional antiquity? One wonders. 

Epictetus’ Stoic system could not cope 
with the conviction and fervor of early 
Christianity: the end was inevitable. Could 
it have stood against the Christianity of 
modern liberalism with its syncretism, its 
lack of conviction on any vital point? Re- 
move divine inspiration and miracle, a 
virgin-born God-man, and the vicarious 
atonement; substitute for the fervent 
preaching of St. Paul or the quiet assurance 
of St.John a groping theology of doubts 
and probabilities and compromise; put this 
washed-out type of thinking back 2,000 
years, and let it engage with Stoicism in 
the war for existence, and in my mind 
there is no doubt whatever as to the final 
victory of the Greek philosophy or the 
swamping of both under some worthier 
religion. 
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(Except for the extended study of the Gospel 
for the Second Sunday after Epiphany, which is 
by the Rev. Robert H. Smith, Chappaqua, N. Y., 
the outlines which follow were condensed and 
translated from C. F. W. Walther’s Evangelien- 
Postille by Prof. Alex W. Guebert, St. Louis, 
Mo. The notes on the “Hymn of the Week” 
are by Mr. Arno Klausmeier, St. Louis, Mo.) 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
LUKE 2:33-40 


The Christmas invitation to rejoice in the 
Savior God sent into the world does not 
penetrate our sin-hardened heart or brighten 
up our sin-darkened mind until God Him- 
self takes our natural displeasure against His 
Son away and through His grace gives us 
genuine pleasure in His loving concern 
for us. 

Think with me as I talk to you on the 
topic: 

Man’s Displeasure Against Christ 


I. By nature all men are displeased with 
Christ 


Il. By His grace God can free them from this 
displeasure 
I 


A. Not only outside but also inside Israel 
itself many were displeased with the Christ 
Child. As then, so now. The proclamation 
of the Christ Child comes to many as a shock. 
The intelligent and the mighty rise against 
it in rebellion. In disgust they reject it. Even 
the holiest, most righteous, and most pious 
spurn it as dangerous and destructive. 

B. Deep down in our heart we Christians 
also, if we listen closely enough, can hear 
strong rumblings of disturbance concerning 
the Christ Child. Doubts plague us. Can this 
Child really be the almighty God? Did God 
actually humiliate Himself so deeply? Isn’t 
this Christmas message just a dream? 
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C. Disregarding what men think of saving 
power in philosophy, money, good physical 
health, worldly honor and glory and satisfac- 
tion of the flesh, God sent the Christ Child, 
who alone has power to save. 

D. Do not be surprised if your reason con- 
tradicts the Christ Child. This contradiction 
makes it clear that the Christmas message 
could originate only in the heart of God. 


II 


A. God alone can drive the natural dis- 
pleasure against the Christ Child out of our 
heart. He leads us to see our displeasure 
against Christ and fills us with displeasure 
against ourselves. 

B. Many of us suppose we have pleasure 
in Christ when we diligently read and hear 
God’s Word. But our heart is not like that 
of Simeon and Anna. We still cling to what 
is earthly and temporal. Christ, with His 
grace and righteousness, is not yet our chief 
Treasure. We need to recognize our displeas- 
ure in Christ to gain pleasure in Him. 


C. In recognizing our displeasure 
Christ we become displeased with ourselves. 
We need to see our sin, to have concern for 
our salvation, to hunger and thirst after grace 
and righteousness that God alone can bestow, 
to wait for the consolation of Israel like 
Simeon and Anna, to fear the judgment of 
God. If we fail to see our need, God’s grace 
and kindness will make no impression on us. 


in 


D. Do not suppose that you can open your 
own heart for the Christ Child to come in. 
God alone can do that through His Word. 
Turn to God in fervent prayer. Ask Him to 
arouse hunger and thirst in you for His grace. 
Then you will possess and serve the Christ 
Child with pleasure like Simeon and Anna. 


The Hymn of the Week —“To Shepherds 


as They Watched by Night” (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, 103) 
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Expressing fittingly the confidence inspired 
by the Incarnation, this hymn of Martin 
Luther reflects the appearance of the angels 
to the shepherds and the results of the Gos- 
pel’s constant admonition “Fear not!” The 
text first appeared in the Klug’sche Gesang- 
buch of 1543, but was probably written 
earlier. Some authorities feel that it is a 
shorter version of Luther’s great Christmas 
hymn “Vom Himmel hoch,” but this is un- 
likely. It is an echo of many of the medieval 
Christmas hymns, especially Dies est laetitiae. 
The translation is by Richard Massie and 
first appeared in 1854. The Lutheran 
Hymnal translation is slightly altered. The 
tune was originally fashioned in the 15th 
century for the medieval carol Geborn ist 
Gottes SGhnelein, but in its present form it 
first appeared in Part VI of Michael Prae- 
torius’ Musae Sioniae of 1609. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY ian tink 

How shall we begin the new year? With 
resolutions that no one keeps? By ignoring 
the mistakes and sins of the past? It is sig- 
nificant to see the civil new year come so fast 
after Christmas. For the wide-awake person 
this means just one thing: Christ must be 
the Source and the Center for all activity in 
the new year. 

I invite you to follow me as I show you 
that 
We Begin the New Year in the Right Way 

When We Begin It with Faith in Christ 
I. Then we shall not take the sins of the old 

year into the new 


Il. Then we shall be properly prepared to 


face the uncertain future 


I 
A. The worldly man begins the new year 
with thoughts about himself and his family. 
He wants the new year to be better, more 
glorious than any previous one. He has no 
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consciousness of the consequences of sin. 
What a pity! 

B. The Christian begins his new year with 
joy. Because of forgiveness of sin through 
Christ he does not drag the sins of the pre- 
vious year into the new. He knows that for 
Christ’s sake all his sins of the past are buried 
in the depths of God’s love. He believes this 
because the God-man Jesus shed His blood to 
blot out sin. The circumcision of the Child 
and the name Jesus make this clear. Let the 
world scoff. We rejoice in the humiliation 
of Christ. Willingly He submitted to the 
Law of God. Now it cannot condemn us. 

C. Let no one of us suppose he need not 
dedicate himself to Christ this year, but do it 
sometime in the future. What if there is no 
future for you to turn to Christ? Surely, you 
do not want to face a stern unyielding Judge? 
Come to Christ today! He is drawing you to 
Himself through His gracious love. 

D. Does anyone say, “I'd like to come and 
believe, but I can’t”? Hear the father of 
a sick child in Mark cry out, “Lord, I believe, 
htlp Thou mine unbelief.” If this is your 
prayer, Christ will give you a stronger, a 
more joyful faith in the new year. 


II 

A. The new year lies before us shrouded 
in darkness. Each day, each hour, opens new 
doors before us to bring us new temptations 
to sin, new sorrows, and also new joys. It is 
of great importance to meet what lies behind 
each door as it opens. Every traveler makes 
careful preparations for his trip. The cap- 
tain of a ship inspects anchor, compass, and 
lifeboats before he sets out to sea. 

B. What kind of preparation for the new 
year have you made, you who do not believe 
in Christ? How will you meet temptation to 
sin, sorrow, sickness, the death of loved ones? 
What will you do if poverty and shame 
should overwhelm you? Where will you go 
if death should reach out and claim you? 

C. What a blessing for you who enter the 
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new year with faith in Christ! Jesus assures 
you of victory over every sin. With Paul you 
exult, “I can do all things through Christ, 
who strengthens me!” 

D. My new year’s wish for you is this: 
May God give you faith in Christ — faith to 
lead you through life, faith to comfort you 
in suffering, faith to support you in death. 


The Hymn of the Week.—“O Blessed 
Day When First Was Poured” (The Lu- 
theran Hymnal, 115) 

The liturgical calendar stresses the thought 
of Christ’s infant fulfillment of the Mosaic 
Law in our stead and His incipient suffering 
“for us men and for our salvation” rather 
than the mere beginning of another calendar 
year. The hymn of the Festival of Circum- 
cision was written in the form and style of 
the ancient office hymn by a little known 
priest of Sens, France, and was first published 
in the Paris Breviary of 1736. The author, 
Abbé Sebastien Besnault, was priest of Saint 
Maurice’s Church, but the date of his birth 
is not certain. Our translation, an altered 
version of the translation of John Chandler, 
was first published in Hymns of the Primi- 
tive Church, 1736. The tune is an adapta- 
tion of a slightly sentimental tune from the 
1657 Heilige Seelenlust of Breslau. 


FIRST SUNDAY “AFTER EPIPHANY 
LUKE 2:41-52 


The church can exist in every country and 
under every form of government. Experience 
shows that in times of stress the church grew 
stronger inwardly and produced the staunch- 
est Christians. However, those who here 
sought peace and quiet for their families put 
their children in great spiritual danger. 
Under the guise of freedom of religion and 
of conscience the most shocking sins are 
rampant all over the country. How will our 
children fare in this atmosphere? 

There is no reason for us to despair. God 
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has His Kingdom here too. He is reaching 
His gracious hands to us also. For your en- 
couragement, as you think about your chil- 
dren, I want to point to 


The Example of the Holy Family 


I. It is an example for parents 


II. It is an example for children 


I 


A. Mary and Joseph brought the 12-year- 
old Jesus to the temple in Jerusalem. See the 
care with which they brought up the Christ 
Child. Dare we have less care for our chil- 
dren, who are sinful? We cannot convert our 
children, but we can bring them up in such 
a way that they know and love their heavenly 
Father. 

B. Our first obligation is to bring our chil- 
dren to Jesus through holy Baptism as soon 
as possible. Later the Christian day school 
can assist us in teaching our children the 
Word of God. Nevertheless the duty of 
watching over our children never stops. 


C. After confirmation no parents have the 
right to feel that their children may shift for 
themselves. Think of the blame such parents 
will have if their children become apostates! 
What can they say when God asks them, 
“Where are the children I gave you”? 


D. You parents who diligently watch over 
your children and yet see no fruit, do not 
despair. God sees your tears. He hears your 
prayers. Wait upon Him. God heard and 
answered the prayers of Monica for her son 
Augustine. He will answer you also in His 
way and at His time. 


II 


A. The Son of God could have come into 
this world as a grown man. But He chose to 
come as a child to free also children from 
their sins and to show them how to lead 
pious and God-fearing lives. 


B. Remember, little children, the holy 
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Christ Child is also the Son of God. In Him 
lay all the wisdom and knowledge of the 
Godhead. In Jerusalem He passed by the 
king’s palace and the homes of the rich and 
hurried to the temple to hear God’s Word. 
Are you like this holy Child? Does the 
Word of God make you happy too? Blessed 
are you if you can justly say, “Do you not 
know that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” 

C. Remember also, little children, how the 
Christ Child went down to Nazareth with 
Mary and Joseph and was subject to them. 
I wish I could write these words in your heart 
with indelible ink. See His humility, and 
try to follow Him! Obey your fathers and 
mothers. Pray God to forgive you for the 
many times you disobeyed your father and 
your mother. Never forget these words: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that it 
may be well with thee and thou mayest live 
long on the earth.” Grant that this prophecy 
may be fulfilled for all of us. 


The Hymn of the Week. — “Of the 
Father’s Love Begotten” (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, 98) 

The Spanish poet Marcus Aurelius Pru- 
dentius, who has been called “the Horace of 
the Christian Church,” was born about 348 
in northern Spain, where he was a lawyer 
and judge up to his 57th year, when he took 
holy orders. Our hymn, radiating the mystery 
of the Incarnation and our response to it, is 
actually a part of a longer Latin hymn, Da 
puer plectrum, choreis ut canam fidelibus, 
which does not have either the refrain or the 
concluding doxology. The source of this 
hymn is Book Nine of a collection of 
“Hymns Throughout the Day” (Cathemeri- 
non), and the translation is the joint effort of 
John Mason Neale and Henry W. Baker. 
Stanzas one, four to six, and eight (with 
slight alterations) are Neale’s, and the re- 
maining stanzas are Baker’s. The melody, 
originally a plainsong tune, has been traced 
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back to a 12th-century manuscript. A cor- 
rupted form of the tune was printed in 
Didrick Pedersen’s Piae Cantiones of 1582, 
first to be rediscovered in the 18th century 
and corrected. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JOHN 2:1-11 


The Church has selected John 2:1-11 as 
the Gospel for the second Sunday after 
Epiphany. “Epiphany” is a simple Greek 
word which means “appearing” or “making 
visible.” God the Creator appeared or made 
Himself visible in Jesus Christ. God acted 
to show or make plain His love for men. 

The late Ronald Knox, a writer of sermon 
books in distinctly offbeat style, once offered 
a definition of Epiphany. He said that Epiph- 
any is “what our ancestors called a manifes- 
tation but we call a showdown.” That’s good. 
A showdown. When God acts to show His 
hand, you and I are face to face with a show- 
down, a critical, decisive moment. The way 
We respond to God's self-revelation deter- 
mines whether we live or die. Every Epiph- 
any of God confronts us with the need for 
deciding for God or against God. Our life 
hangs in the balance. In Jesus Christ God 
shows down His power and His love, and 
we must make the life or death choice of 
faith or unbelief. 

I 


The story of the wedding at Cana is an 
Epiphany story. At first everything seems 
crystal clear and simple. It’s merely a straight- 
forward miracle story —-if we can call the 
narrative of any miracle a “mere straight- 
forward story.” Furthermore it is a charm- 
ing, captivating account with all the elements 
of a good short story: problem, conflict, 
suspense, surprise, happy ending. 

Unfortunately this story kas a wax nose, 
and everyone pulls it into whatever shape he 
pleases. 1) On the basis of this’ story the 
Roman Catholic Church has established Cana 
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Conferences, groups which meet with a priest 
for a kind of group marriage counseling. 
2) Who has not heard or read Lutheran 
sermons on this text which emphasize the 
fact that Jesus was quite different from John 
the Baptist and the Jewish sect of the Essenes. 
That is, He was not a hermit, not an ascetic. 
He was able to enjoy a good party, approved 
of marriage, knew how to laugh, and even 
provided wine for merrymaking. Halfway 
between this and the first view is Bengel’s 
comment: Christus non tollit societatem 
humanam sed sanctificat. 3) An amorphous 
group transcending denominational boun- 
daries is simply astounded at the fact that 
He had power to turn water into wine, es- 
pecially on such a grand scale. 

The Roman Catholics emphasize marriage, 
the Protestants note the joy, everyone is 
amazed at the power, but the text itself 
speaks of Jesus’ manifesting His glory be- 
fore His hour had fully come. 


II 


Vv.1,2—The text recounts a private 
miracle done for the benefit of the disciples 
(2:11) and belongs to the story of their 
call, which ends with this pericope. Jesus 
had hardly finished telling Nathanael that he 
would see greater things (1:50f.), when 
the wedding at Cana “of Galilee,” some nine 
miles north of Nazareth (see the commen- 
taries of Hoskyns and Barrett, ad loc.), pre- 
sented a sterling opportunity for a further 
and more decisive manifestation of His glory. 

Jesus was surely less an ascetic than the 
Baptist (Luke 1:15; Matt.11:18f.; Mark 
2:18) and with His disciples had accepted 
an invitation to a wedding. The stage is 
therefore set for significant action; for the 
OT had long spoken of God’s covenant with 
His people as a wedding (Hosea 2:19 f.; Is. 
54:4 ff.; 62:4f£. Ezek. 16:7 ff.). In later 
Judaism the rabbis exalted the establishment 
of the covenant at Sinai as the wedding day 
of Israel, where Moses gave away the bride 
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to Yahweh, the Bridegroom of His people. 
The rabbis looked to the days of the Mes- 
siah for the ultimate renewal of that cov- 
enant. Jesus Himself more than once spoke 
of the Messianic era in terms of a wedding 
(Mark 2:19; Matt. 25:1 ff.; Matt. 22:1 ff.). 
So did John the Baptist (John 3:29). And 
the picture recurs among the apostles (2 Cor. 
11:2; Rev. 19:7 ff.; 21:2; for a full treat- 
ment see the article yauéw by E. Stauffer, in 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Tes- 
tament, hereafter abbreviated TWzNT). 


V.3—Jesus’ mother, who remains un- 
named in the Fourth Gospel (2:12; 6:42; 
19:25 ff.), was also present. In the first scene 
Jesus appears to deal somewhat brusquely 
with her when she brings to His atten- 
tion the shortage of wine. To address 
a woman as He did, saying to her simply 
“woman” (ytvai), is not in itself impolite 
or rude, nor does it imply any want of re- 
spect. It is a normal form of address — but 
not for a son. And this is the point. By thus 
speaking to His mother (both here and in 
19:26), Jesus is setting aside the mother-son 
relationship in favor of a higher one, as He 
did also in the temple at the age of 12 (Luke 
2:49; see article, yuvni, by A. Oe6epke, 
TW2NT, I, 776 ff.). Bengel writes, Dominus 
Patrem super omnia spectabat; ne matrem 
quidem noverat secundum carnem. 


V.4— The phrase “What have you to do 
with me?” (RSV), however translated (see 
NEB), hardly adds up to anything but a flat 
refusal. Jesus will not do tricks on demand. 
He will not act under any human pressure or 
compulsion. 

The rhythm of His life keeps time with 
another clock. His “hour” has not yet come. 
Throughout the Fourth Gospel Jesus’ “hour” 
(Hga), or His “time” (xo1gds; 7:6,8), is 
the moment of His death. Jesus’ hour is the 
predetermined moment when He will “de- 
part out of this world to the Father” (13:1). 
At that hour the disciples will be scattered 
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(16:23). It is the hour of His death when 
He will be lifted up on the cross. (12:23, 27; 
17:1) 

That moment is fixed by the decree of God 
and comes without benefit of human inter- 
ference. It is the right time, pregnant with 
the divine decision. It is D Day. 

Before His hour comes, no man can lay 
violent hands on Him (7:30; 8:20). The 
coming of that hour will inaugurate a new 
worship (4:21,23), a new life (5:25,28), 
and new and full access to the Father. 
(16:25) 

Until that hour comes, Jesus’ acts are signs 
of what He will accomplish and have prolep- 
tic and promissory significance. His deeds 
point forward to and interpret His sacrificial 
death. 


Vv. 6,7 — “Six stone jars were standing 
there, for the Jewish rites of purification, 
each holding 20 or 30 gallons.” These are 
not common, ordinary kitchen utensils. They 
were set apart for religious purification and 
lustration. And note their generous propor- 
tions: 20 or 30 gallons each. That adds up 
to 120—180 gallons in all. Or it means be- 
tween 480 and 720 quarts. And Jesus had 
the servants fill them “to the brim.” 

Jesus is anything but stingy. Is the prodi- 
gality of Jesus a case of the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice whose power got out of hand? Or is it 
possible that they really needed that much 
wine at a village wedding? Hardly. 

Jesus is absolutely lavish in providing 
wine, one of the basic drinks of the Oriental, 
just as bread is the elemental food. Together 
bread and wine are the staff of life. In the 
structure of the Fourth Gospel the miracle 
at Cana is parallel to the feeding of 5,090 by 
the multiplication of five loaves (John 6: 
1-14). In the days of the patriarchs Isaac 
had blessed Jacob, his younger son, with the 
words, “May God give you of the dew of 
heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of grain and wine” (Gen. 27:28). 
In the end of days came Jesus, freely and 
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fully dispensing bread and wine and point- 
ing to Himself as the food and drink from 
heaven necessary for eternal life. (John 6: 
52-59) 

V.8—“The steward of the feast” (dox- 
toixkwvos) is the head waiter at the banquet, 
the slave in charge of all arrangements for 
the feast. It was evidently part of his job to 
sample food and wine before they were set 
at the tables. Because of his boldness in sum- 
moning the bridegroom, some think that 
aoxiteixAwos here designates the toastmaster 
(Arndt and Gingrich, Greek-English Lexi- 
con, entertains the possibility ). 


V.9—He “did not know where it came 
from (though the servants who had drawn 
the water knew).” Time and again John 
contrasts the ignorance of one person or 
group with the knowledge and faith of an- 
other. To that extent at least, the steward 
typifies the ignorant and unbelieving Jews, 
and the servants who did as Jesus directed 
are figures of the obedient and knowledge- 
able disciples of Jesus. 


V.10— The steward sums up the entire 
matter by declaring the new wine superior 
to the old. This is astonishing and contrary 
to natural expectation. According to St. Luke 
Jesus Himself had once declared, “No one 
after drinking old wine desires new; for he 
says, ‘The old is good’” (Luke 5:39). That 
saying comes at the conclusion of a pericope 
common to all three synoptists, which dis- 
plays some significant parallels to our text. 
(Luke 5:33-39; Mark 2:18-22; Matthew 
9:14-17) 

V.11— Turning the water into wine was 
“the first of His signs.” What we ordinarily 
call a miracle, John calls a sign. It is worth 
examining the four vocables employed by 
the NT. 

tégag—A prodigy, a miraculum, that 
which arouses wonder. It never stands alone 
in the NT. 

dbvapts — Literally it means power, but it 
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is used also of an expression of power, a 
powerful deed. 


toyov — Deed, or work. The Father works 
in and through Jesus. Jesus obediently works 
out the Father’s will and purpose, and the 
works of Jesus tell who He really is. (John 
5:36) 

onueiov — Sign, or portent. Jesus’ deeds 
by which He taught or signified to men who 
He was and what was meant by His coming. 
onuciov in the LXX is the translation of MX, 
which in the OT designates also such non- 
miraculous but significant acts as Isaiah’s 
walking three years naked and barefoot. (Is. 
20:3; see also Is. 8:18; Ezek. 4:3) 

According to Peter (Acts 2:22), Jesus was 
“a man attested to (Israel) by God with 
mighty works and wonders and signs” 
(Suvdpect xai tégact xal onuetoig). Every 
part of the NT affirms that Jesus performed 
what we call miracles but which might bet- 
ter be named signs. They are given not 
simply to dazzle and amaze but to serve as 
tokens of the inbreaking kingship of God. 
As fine a statement of the significant character 
of the mighty works of Jesus as can be found 
is this: 

The physical miracles are external signs of 

the supreme Messianic Miracle, the rescue of 

men from the grip of the powers of evil — 
from sin. The supreme Messianic Miracle to 
which the miracles point is the salvation of 
men by the power of the Living God exer- 
cised through the agency of the Messiah. 
(Hoskyns and Davey, The Riddle of the NT, 
p. 169.) 
By the sign Jesus manifested His glory 
(86§a). In the Bible 56&a has lost its pri- 
mary Greek sense of “opinion,” retaining 
some instances of the secondary sense of 
(human) “honor” or “fame” but attracted 
to itself the full numinous content of the OT 
7133. The characteristic and dominant sense 
in LXX and NT is that of “the divine and 
heavenly brilliance pregnant with the sub- 
limity and majesty, even the very essence of 
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God and His world” (G. von Rad and 
G. Kittel, TWzNT, II, 240). And the NT 
takes the further step of assigning the word 
to the exalted Jesus, resurrected and ready to 
return. It is not used in the synoptics of the 
earthly Jesus (except by Luke in the birth 
narratives and in the story of the transfigura- 
tion). 

With John matters are different. His Gos- 
pel has been dubbed “a perpetual theophany” 
(A. Loisy). That is to say, the Fourth Gospel 
is written with a special tendency to view the 
life of Jesus from the point of view of the 
resurrection. And yet even here the earthly 
life is completely human, and Jesus is em- 
phatically the Servant. And it is not only 
that His glory or divinity is veiled in Ser- 
vant’s garb. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus’ 
glorification coincides with His death on the 
cross. His death is His glorification. He 
entered once again into that glory which He 
had with the Father before the incarnation 
exactly when He was lifted up or exalted 
(both rendered by tyow, 3:14; 8:28; 
12:32). To see God’s glory in Jesus means 
to believe that in the humility and death of 
this unlikely historical person God Himself 
is speaking and acting for us men and for 
our salvation. 

By the prodigious transformation of water 
into wine at Cana Jesus signifies that OT 
purification has come to an end; for the 
Master Purifier is now at hand, the One who 
has authority to forgive sins. The old cove- 
nant is superseded by a new; for a greater 
than Moses is here. The steward at the feast 
declared it indirectly when he said, “Every 
man serves the good wine first; and when 
men have drunk freely, then the poor wine; 
but you have kept the good wine until now.” 
Here is one of the great themes of the Fourth 
Gospel: “The Law was given through Moses; 
grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.” 
The grace and truth of the Messiah came 
later, but they are better than the former 
dispensation. 
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The glory of God in Jesus of Nazareth is 
evident only to the eye of faith (2:11; 
11:4,50). Faith is indispensable. His glory 
is accessible only to faith, and all His signs 
challenge and call men to believe and so to 
live. 

In other words, this is not simply a story 
of Jesus’ power over water. It is the story 
of the manifestation and declaration of His 
real identity: God in the flesh, the Savior, 
the Purifier, the Author and Giver of Life 
with God, who fulfills His mission through 
His death. By offering up His whole life in 
service to God, by waiting on God’s hour, 
by giving His life as God’s sacrificial Lamb, 
Jesus is the Dispenser of real and authentic 
life, eternal life. (John 20:30, 31) 


Ill 


Jewish purificatory rites were outmoded 
and outdated, set aside and made obsolete by 
God’s new act in His Son. But many chose 
to cling to the old, disregarding and denigrat- 
ing the new. 

Today also men have their substitutes, 
their old and comfortable surrogate gods. 
“What is it to have a god? What is God?” 
asked Luther in the Large Catechism. “A god 
is that to which we look for all good and in 
which we find refuge in every time of need.” 
We might paraphrase: That to which men 
look for cleansing and for life, that is their 
god. 

And people —especially moralistic, opti- 
mistic, and activistic American people — still 
hold fast the belief that purification and 
paradisiacal life will come to the man who 
works hard, keeps his nose clean, and man- 
ages to be no worse than his neighbor. 

The falsity of this do-goodism and self- 
satisfaction is empirically demonstrable. It 
does not require genius to see that ours is 
the land and this is the age of the’ blunted 
conscience, moral slippage, and anxiety. An 
appalling number of people, both within and 
outside the church, fit perfectly T. S. Eliot’s 
description of “empty-chested, hollow men.” 
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No amounc of minimizing the holiness of 
God or maximizing our own moral attain- 
ments is an effective catharsis for our un- 
cleanness or an elixir of life for our deadness, 

Jesus Christ, the Crucified One, to whom 
John bore witness, is still the Revealer of 
God, the Remover of sin, and the Giver of 
life indestructible with the Father. 


Christ Is the Cleanser and Vivifier 

I. The wedding at Cana is an Epiphany 
(showdown) story with many surprising 
twists. 

II. Through the provision of the supply 
of wine Jesus manifests His glory, declaring 
by a sign that He is the Master Purifier, the 
Giver of Life, who will bless the world 
through His death on the cross. 


III. Natural man, especially of the active 
American variety, would rather have more 
comfortable and manageable gods, than this 
disturbing Jesus, who acts the humble ser- 
vant and goes to ignominious death. 

IV. By the performance of this sign Jesus 
challenges us to see in Him and in His out- 
poured life our purification and our vivifica- 
tion. This is a showdown: believe and live! 


The Hymn of the Week.—“Songs of 
Thankfulness and Praise” (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, 134) 

This hymn, written by Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth in 1862, was subtitled: “Re- 
capitulation of the Subjects presented in the 
Services eof former weeks throughout the 
season of Epiphany; and the anticipation of 
the future and great Epiphany, at which 
Christ will appear again, to judge the 
World.” Thus it summarizes the teachings 
of the Gospels of the whole season. The 
author, who lived from 1807 to 1855, was 
the brother of the more famous poet William 
Wordsworth and was a classicist in his own 
right, as well as the editor of both the Old 
and the New Testament in Greek. The 
melody was first published in Thorne’s Selec- 
tion of Psalm and Hymn Tunes in 1858. 
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This selection in itself is from a collection 
of hymns which closely paralleled the Hymn 
of the Week plan, the Holy Year, first pub- 
lished in 1862. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
MATT. 8:1-13 


Lutherans have been severely criticized be- 
cause some men think they condemn every- 
thing that is not Lutheran. This is a mistake. 
The Lutheran Church indeed does teach that 
the Christian religion is the only religion 
that saves and that neither God nor salvation 
can be found outside of this one true religion. 
And it confesses that wherever the Gospel is 
preached in heterodox churches, God converts 
some of the hearers and makes them His 
disciples. The Gospel for today points to this 
truth. 

I wish to discuss with you the fact that 


Some Disciples of Christ Are Found 
in Heterodox Churches 


I. There is no reason why we should doubt 
this fact 
Il. This fact must be properly evaluated 


I 


A. The New Testament gives us a num- 
ber of examples of believers who were not 
Israelites. There are the centurion, the 
woman of Canaan, the Samaritan leper, the 
Wise Men from the East, and the Roman 
Cornelius. 

B. The Word of God and the holy sacra- 
ments always have the power to convert those 
who accept it and believe it. Though error 
is preached in heterodox churches, the por- 
tion of the Gospel still heard retains its di- 
vine, converting, and comforting power. Lu- 
ther maintained that in spite of error the 
very best Christians are found in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


C. The Bible clearly teaches that Christ’s 
church is universal. Therefore the church 


exists wherever the Word is _ preached. 
Among spiritually proud enthusiasts Christ 
has humble disciples. Among self-righteous 
monks Christ has souls hungry for grace. 
Among His enemies Christ has friends. In 
the midst of a wicked Sodom Christ has a be- 
lieving Lot. 
II 


A. Is it immaterial, then, to belong to 
any church and to adhere to any religious 
confession? This is far from the truth. No 
one can ignore the truth, willfully remain 
in error and a false religion, or abandon the 
true religion, and expect God to save him. 
This leads to ruin. Though God can make 
the poison of false doctrine in heterodox 
churches innocuous, so it does not destroy the 
souls of His disciples, we have every reason 
to pray Him to keep us steadfast in the truth 
unto our death. 

B. Christ points to the correct understand- 
ing of the truth He is urging in the text 
when He says, “Many shall come. . .” 
(vv.11,12). Because the Jews felt them- 
selves well entrenched in the heavenly king- 
dom and yet refused to accept and believe 
in Him, Christ decisively rejected them. 

C. Let us consider Christ’s words well. 
We have the whole truth of God in its purity 
and enjoy an advantage over others who have 
been subjected to error from the day of their 
youth. Let us not be satisfied with mere 
membership in the orthodox church. Re- 
member, we have received much. Much is 
expected of us. Appreciate the doctrine your 
church teaches. (ling to it. Guard against 
false teaching. Express your thanks for God's 
spiritual gifts. Show it in deeds of love. So 
shall we be received into glory. 


The Hymn of the Week.—“O Christ, 
Our True and Only Light” (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, 512) 

This hymn was written by Johann Heer- 
mann (1585—1647), who represents a 
transitional figure between objective and 
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more subjective German hymnody. First 
published in Devoti Musica Cordis of 1630, 
this hymn was one in a section entitled 
“Songs of Tears in the Time of Persecution 
and Distress of Pious Christians.” This head- 
ing reflects both the general sufferings of the 
Thirty Years’ War and also Heermann’s own 
Anfechtungen. His town was plundered four 
times in five years as the tides of war swept 
the German countryside; a disastrous fire and 
an outbreak of pestilence also scourged the 
town. Heermann himself twice _ barely 
escaped with his life. The translation is from 
the facile pen of Catherine Winkworth, to 
whom we owe so many fine English versions 
of German hymns. It appeared in the Lyra 
Germanica, Second Series, published in 1858. 
The melody, by an anonymous composer of 
the 17th century, appeared in Niirnberg in 
1676. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY 
AFTER EPIPHANY 
MATT. 8:23-27 


Under the blessing of God the apostolic 
church grew fast. Early Roman emperors, 
however, persecuted the church. They 
brought dark days, heavy suffering, and death 
upon the Christians. In the Middle Ages and 
later danger threatened the church from a 
different angle. The Papacy had diluted and 
corrupted the Gospel. Enemies of the church 
are still eminently active. Many of them are 
within the church. They laugh at the Gospel. 
They call it a fable or lead people into 
heterodoxy. Is this reason for us to become 
fearful and lose our balance? The Word 
of God says no. 

Let us strengthen our faith by meditating 
on the Gospel for today and see 


Christ’s Ship on the Sea of Galilee, a Picture 
of the Church in Our Day 


I. It is a picture of dangers that threaten the 
church 
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Il. It is a picture of the members of the 
church 


Ill. It is a picture of the protection the 
church enjoys 
I 


A. After a busy day of teaching and heal- 
ing, Jesus toward evening stepped into a ship 
with the disciples. With Christ in the ship 
the trip across the lake should have been 
without incident. But a storm arose and 
threatened to destroy the ship. And Jesus 
was asleep! 


B. The ship, buffeted by the waves, is 
a picture of the church. Soon after the 
apostles began their mission of preaching, 
trouble arose. Bloody persecutions raged. 
Winds of false doctrine ripped through the 
church. Though we are enjoying religious 
freedom in America, the enemies of Christ 
are strong. Some ridicule everything that is 
holy. Others deceive many through their 
weasel-words about enlightenment, progress, 
and freedom. Truly, the church, like the 
ship, is in great danger, and Jesus seems to 
be asleep! 

II 


A. Fearful for their lives, the apostles 
wake up Jesus. This act emphasizes two 
points. The disciples had faith, but it was 
very weak. If their faith had been strong, 
they would have thought of the miracles they 
had seen. Hymns of thanksgiving and praise 
would have been on their lips after their 
request for help. The thought of perishing 
could not have entered their mind. Yet 
Christ had to censure them for lack of faith. 


B. The church still has giants of faith. 
But like the disciples in the ship many Chris- 
tians in our day are weak in faith. Storms 
of smaller dimensions, afflictions and tempta- 
tions of lesser degree than those the disciples 
faced, overwhelm modern Christians. If 
bloody persecutions should sweep into the 
church today, many Christians, unless their 
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faith grew stronger, would fall away from 
Christ. 

C. Though we must expect that the church 
will face greater dangers, more afflictions and 
increased persecutions, there is no need to 
fear destruction of the church. Christ does 
not reject those who are weak in faith. He 
does not tear the broken reed apart or put 
out the smoking flax. 


Ill 


A. Though asleep in the ship, Christ is 
still watchman over Israel. Awakened, He 
immediately stopped the storm and quieted 
the sea. In amazement the disciples cried out, 
“What a Man! Wind and wave obey Him!” 


B. Like the ship in the text, the church 
in our day may seem to face certain doom. 
Many mighty and many learned men are 
whipping up a smashing hurricane against 
the church. Though Jesus seems to be asleep, 
though many Christians might lose faith and 
leave the church, there is no reason for any- 
one to sink into despair. Jesus, the all-know- 
ing and almighty God, is in the church. He 


Th 


is wide awake. He will take the church into 
the haven of rest. 


C. Do not despair. We, too, will say with 
the disciples, “What a Man! Wind and 
wave obey Him!” 


The Hymn of the Week. — “Seek Where 
Ye May to Find a Way” (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, 383) 


The author of this hymn, Georg Weissel 
(1590—1635), was, like Prudentius, a jurist 
turned clergyman. Pastor of the Altrossgart 
Church in K6nigsberg, East Prussia, Weissel 
wrote this hymn for the dedication of a new 
church building in 1623, the same year he 
assumed his pastorate there. It was published 
in Preussische Fest Lieder, Part I, in 1642. 
Weissel is probably best known for his stir- 
ring Advent hymn “Lift Up Your Heads, Ye 
Mighty Gates.” The melody was written by 
a particular friend of Weissel’s, Johann 
Stobaus, who composed the tune for a wed- 
ding hymn of a friend. However, Weissel 
intended this tune to be used with his hymn 
Such wer da will. The translation, by Arthur 
Voss, was done expressly for our hymnal. 
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THE ORTHODOX AND THE PAPACY 


Under this heading, explained more fully 
by the subtitle “Reflexions on a recently pub- 
lished book,” the Eastern Orthodox Quarterly 
(Summer 1961), a Roman Catholic peri- 
odical published in London, reviews briefly 
but sympathetically La Primauté de Pierre 
dans l’Eglise Orthodoxe,* containing four 
essays by Orthodox authors on the important 
subject of papal primacy. He sums up the 
leading thought of the first essay (by 
N. Afanassieff) in the statement that the 
Church of Rome enjoyed only a “preemin- 
ence of witness.” The second essay (by 
N. Koulomzine) defends two principles: 
first, that Peter could not act independently 
of the other apostles, and second, that after 
the dispersion of the apostolic college Peter 
ceased to have any superiority in the church. 
The third essay (by J. Meyendorff) main- 
tains that the Greek fathers upheld the supe- 
riority of St. Peter, but that from the 13th 
to the 16th century the Greek theologians, 
for valid reasons, rejected the Roman claims 
to superiority, e.g., the faith in Rome was 
defective, and the popes failed to merit their 
superior rank. The final essay (by A. Schme- 
mann) admits that, though in theory the 
Orthodox acknowledge no power above that 
of the bishop, in practice the superiority of 
synods and patriarchs has been accepted. 
According to this writer, a church council is 
the supreme expression of the church’s wit- 
ness to a doctrine, while the patriarchs are 
focuses of unity. He suggests that the Ortho- 
dox would admit the pope as the supreme 
focus of unity, but not as possessing authority 


* Nicolas Afanassieff, Nicolas Koulomzine, 
Jean Meyendorff, Alexandre Schmemann, La 
Primauté de Pierre dans l’Eiglise Orthodoxe 
(Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1960; 151 
pages; paper; price not given). 


over other churches. The reviewer, Michael 
M. Winter, holds that, while Rome cannot 
give up its doctrine of papal primacy, the 
essays nevertheless show how the doctrine 
of the papacy may be effectively presented to 
non-Catholics, who detest the “dragoon” 
ethos which they see in the Roman Church. 
It must be presented as something animated 
by the spirit of the words “Simon . . . dost 
thou love Me? ... Feed My sheep.” 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE THEOLOGY OF MENNO SIMONS 


In the Mennonite Quarterly Review (July 
1961)' Dr. J. A. Oosterbaan, professor of 
theology at the University of Amsterdam and 
of the Mennonite seminary in the same city, 
briefly discusses the theology of Menno 
Simons as a memorial on the occasion of 
the fourth centennial of his death (d. 1559). 
The writer says that anyone approaching the 
writings of the Mennonite leader with the in- 
tent of discovering thoughts of a strictly 
scholarly character will be disappointed. But 
whoever approaches them with spiritual sen- 
sitivity, seeking to penetrate to the center of 
his religious life, will be impressed with his 
deeply rooted faith. In his publications there 
always is present an atmosphere of strong 
personal faith and devotion, and this with 
a combination of gentleness and firmness 
easily made him the leader of the hetero- 
geneous groups of the early Anabaptists. 
What is more, a striking concurrence may 
be found between the theology of Menno 
Simons and that of Karl Barth. This does not 
mean that Barth borrowed from Menno, but 
the similarity nevertheless is remarkable. It 
pertains to adult Baptism and to the central 
doctrines of the Christian faith in general. 
There is, for example, a striking agreement 
between the two theologians regarding the 
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method of interpretation and the locus of 
Christology. Again, there are strong similar- 
ities in their connection of the doctrine of 
creation with that of the atonement, the re- 
jection of Calvin’s predestination, the criti- 
cism of Luther’s absolutist emphasis on sola 
fide, the accentuation of conversion and the 
new birth in Christ, the rejection of infant 
Baptism, and the opposition in general to 
an overemphasis on the use of the sacra- 
mental signs. Like Barth, Menno also warns 
against the danger of clericalism and ecclesi- 
asticism, preferring to speak of the church as 
a Christocratic brotherhood in which any 
kind of officialdom must give way to 
brotherly service. Other specific Anabaptist 
issues, e. g., the relation of church and state, 
as also social and economic concerns, came to 
the fore much later. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


New York.—A six-week study of Prot- 
estant-Roman Catholic relationships in the 
United States and Mexico was started here 
in September by Prof. K. E. Skydsgaard of 
Denmark, internationally known scholar who 
serves as research professor of the Lutheran 
World Federation’s Commission on Inter- 
confessional Research. Dr. Skydsgaard, on 
leave from the University of Copenhagen, 
where he is professor of dogmatics, on Feb. 1, 
1960, started the special research work that 
has taken him to major European centers of 
Roman Catholicism, including a five-month 
stay in Rome. 

In the United States he is scheduled to 
meet prominent Catholic and Protestant the- 
ologians throughout the country and visit 
students and faculty members at several of 
the nation’s outstanding Catholic and Protes- 
tant seminaries and universities. He came to 
the United States to continue the LWF re- 
search work. His itinerary here is being 
arranged by the Department of Theological 
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Cooperation in the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s Division of Lutheran World Federation 
Affairs. 

The Danish theologian, who is known as 
a leading authority on differences in doctrine 
and practice between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, emphasized on his arrival in 
New York on Sept.19 that his work and 
the object of the LWF Commission is not 
guided by “polemical, anti-Roman” feelings. 
“We are trying to conduct a very sober, 
scholarly study,” he said, “attempting to get 
to the various points where we are divided.” 
He said that if Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics “do not try to start afresh” in attempting 
to unearth and understand their differences, 
“we will go no step further; we will come 
to the Day of Judgment and be in the same 
place.” 

Chicago. — A Lutheran editor who is 
a colonel in the chaplain branch of the U.S. 
Army Reserve has reported for an extended 
tour of active duty on Oct. 1. He is the Rev. 
Alfred P. Klausler, editor of the Walther 
League Messenger, monthly youth publica- 
tion of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. Mr. Klausler is command chaplain of 
the 322d Logistical Command, a Chicago- 
based reserve unit, which has been called up 
in the national defense mobilization ordered 
by President Kennedy. While the length of 
his duty is uncertain, indications are that it 
will be for a minimum of a year. 

In addition to serving as editor of the 
Walther League Messenger, a post he has 
held for 15 years, Chaplain Klausler has also 
been executive secretary and treasurer of the 
Associated Church Press and assistant pastor 
of St. Philip Lutheran Church in Chicago. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can.— Twenty-two 
representatives from Lutheran churches across 
Canada assembled here for continuation of 


Lutheran doctrinal discussions looking 
toward pulpit and altar fellowship in 
Canada. 


Representatives of the several Lutheran 
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bodies in Canada have gathered annually in 
recent years for the discussion sessions. Talks 
in 1960 and also this year centered in Arti- 
cle VII of the Augsburg Confession: “Also 
they teach that one holy Church is to con- 
tinue forever. The Church is the congrega- 
tion of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the Sacraments rightly admin- 
istered. And to the true unity of the Church, 
it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine 
of the Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments. Nor is it necessary that human 
traditions, rights or ceremonies, instituted by 
man, should be everywhere alike.” 

Confining discussions to “the Sacraments 
we administer,” the group expressed accept- 
ance of 11 general theses, including sections 
on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It was 
decided to continue discussions on the same 
theme at next year’s meeting before issuing 
any statement on the subject. In 1960 the 
assembly adopted and released a seven-point 
statement on “the Gospel we preach.” 

The following took part in the Sept. 6—7 
discussions: 

The American Lutheran Church — 
Dr. Karl Holfeld, president; Dr. G. O. Even- 
son, the Rev. A. Husted-Christensen, the Rev. 
A. N. Morck, the Rev. W. K. Raths, the Rev. 
W. E. Riekert, Prof. T. P. Solem. 

Augustana Lutheran Church—Dr. Otto 
A. Olson, president; Prof. Harold Floreen, 
the Rev. Donald W. Sjoberg. 

Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod — 
Alberta-British Columbia District: the Rev. 
Alfred Miller, president; the Rev. Edward 
Fox. Manitoba-Saskatchewan District: the 
Rev. L. W. Koehler, president; the Rev. 
A. E. Koslowsky, the Rev. Walter Ritter. 
Ontario District: the Rev. C. H. Neuhaus. 

United Lutheran Church in America — 
Canada Synod: Dr. A. F. Buehlow, Dr. C. R. 
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Cronmiller, Dr. U. S. Leupold. Nova Scotia 
Synod: the Rev. Clifton L. Monk. Western 
Canada Synod: Prof. Walter Freitag. 

Lutheran Church — Canada — the Rey. 
F. A. Schole, president. 

Re-elected to serve on the arrangements 
committee for 1962 were Dr. Holfeld, chair. 
man; Dr. Olson, secretary; Mr. Koehler and 
Dr. Earl J. Treusch, executive director of the 
Canadian Lutheran Council. 


Eisenach, (East) Germany.— The Refor- 
mation season brings an increased flow of 
tourists and pilgrims to this small Soviet Zone 
city where as an adolescent student Martin 
Luther lived and sang in the streets to earn 
his daily bread. During 1960 some 37,000 
visited Eisenach’s Luther House, which con- 
tains the rooms where the young Reformer- 
to-be stayed under the motherly care and 
guidance of Ursula Cotta. He occupied the 
two rooms for three years, beginning in 
1498, when he was 15. 

In the past five years Luther House has 
had 158,500 visitors — an average of 31,700 
annually. Among other popular “Luther 
places” here is the famed Wartburg Castle, 
where the Reformer was kept in safety by 
the Elector of Saxony after he refused to re- 
tract some of his teachings at the Diet 
(parliament) of Worms. 

Luther House now belongs to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Thuringia. Be- 
sides Luther’s rooms, it contains, as a tribute 
to “the founder of the Evangelical ministry,” 
a display showing the public influence cf the 
Protestant parsonage across the generations. 
The exhibition, whose objects are constantly 
being changed, was originally set up at Wit- 
tenberg. During the war it was moved to the 
Hainstein and in 1956 to Eisenach. Since 
1937 it has been cared for by the same per- 
son, Diakon Hans Trummer. 
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THE PROGRESS OF WORLD-WIDE 
MISSIONS. By Robert Hall Glover. 
Edited by J. Herbert Kane. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. x and 502 
pages. Cloth. $5.50. 

There should be wide use for this revised 
and enlarged edition of the late Robert H. 
Glover’s classic text on missions, in which 
a brief history of missions is followed by 
a detailed study of each geographical area. 
However, it will probably require another 
revision to remove most of the inevitable 
errors that beset such an undertaking. For 
example, in reference to religious broadcast- 
ing in Japan, Kane states that by 1956 the 
Lutheran Hour was heard over 20 stations 
and goes on: “These [broadcasts], of course, 
are in English, and consequently have a lim- 
ited audience.” The facts are that the Japan 
Lutheran Hour is broadcast in Japanese and 
has a very large audience running into many 
millions. No doubt such errors will be set 
right in the next edition. 


WILLIAM J. DANKER 


FAITHFUL WITNESSES: RECORDS OF 
EARLY CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. Edited 
by Edward Rochie Hardy. New York: 
Association Press, n.d. 80 pages. Paper. 
$1.00. 


“The saints themselves ought to be praised, 
who made faithful use of [God’s]} gifts” 
(Apology, XXI, 4). A serious handicap to 
the proper veneration of the saints that the 
Apology enjoins upon Lutherans is the lack 
of interesting but dependable biographical 
material. This splendid little paperback — 
which would make an excellent monthlong 
unit for a weekly adult Bible class — indi- 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


cates what can be done. Berkeley Divinity 
School’s Hardy has provided us with seven 
extensive excerpts from the acts of early 
martyrs between 156 and 303 —the martyrs 
of Scilli, St. Polycarp, St. Justin, SS. Perpetua 
and Felicity and their companions, St. Cyp- 
rian, St. Felix of Tibiuca, and St. Procopius 
of Scythopolis—translated into fluent Eng- 
lish, judiciously annotated. The texts are 
prefaced by a 21-page introduction that uses 
the best modern insights to put the primitive 
persecutions into historical perspective, and 
are supplemented by a /ibellus of the Decian 
era by which a family that shrank from 
martyrdom had purchased immunity as well 
as by John Mason Neale’s version of St. Am- 
brose’s magnificent hymn in praise of the 
martyrs, Aeterna Christi munera. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


EXISTENCE AND FAITH: SHORTER 
WRITINGS OF RUDOLF BULTMANN. 
Translated by Schubert M. Ogden. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1960. 320 pages. 
Paper. $1.45. 


THIS WORLD AND BEYOND: MAR- 
BURG SERMONS (MARBURGER PRE- 
DIGTEN). By Rudolf Bultmann, trans- 
lated by Harold Knight. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 248 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


Ogden produced his Bultmann reader in 
part to fill a gap in the English-speaking 
theological world’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject, a gap reflected in the fact that all but 
one (that of H. P. Owen) of the full-scale 
studies of Bultmann’s theology by English- 
speaking theologians are based almost en- 
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tirely upon works of the Marburg professor 
published since World War II. On the 
principle that there is hardly a better way 
to fill out and correct misunderstandings of 
Bultmann’s theological achievement than by 
letting him speak at length, Ogden has so se- 
lected the 20 items of the present paperback 
that 13 date from the period 1917—1936, 
beginning with a Whitsunday sermon and 
including his article on “Paul” in the second 
edition of Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Among the postwar items his 
“Autobiographical Reflections” from Glau- 
ben und Verstehen will be of special interest 
to English-speaking readers. Ogden’s 12- 
page introduction succeeds in its purpose of 
leading the reader into “the inner structure 
and movement” of Bultmann’s effort, in the 
conviction that the reader must understand 
Bultmann’s work before he is entitled to 
criticize it, as he unquestionably will. 

The 21 sermons of the second title are 
a firsthand answer to the question: “What 
happens to preaching when Bultmann’s pre- 
suppositions are accepted?” The sermons are 
dated not by their contents but by the cap- 
tions; they span the decade from 1936 to 
1946 (plus one from 1950). There is noth- 
ing particularly timely about them; refer- 
ences to the university calendar disclose that 
the congregations that heard them were 
drawn from the Marburg academic com- 
munity, but of the earth-shaking events of 
the period there is almost no trace in the 
sermons beyond the most general allusions. 
(The one exception is the sermon preached 
on June 22, 1941, when the morning news- 
casts had informed the German people that 
they were now at war with Russia also.) 
Nor is there any obvious effort at marshaling 
the worshipers in opposition to the Nazi 
state. Positively, the preacher’s erudition is 
as pervasive as it is unobtrusive. His use of 
Biblical quotation and allusion, as well as of 
authority poetry, is marvelously apt and effec- 
tive. His insistence upon the need of men 
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to receive without hindrance the love of an 
ever-anticipating God, to renounce and sur. 
render all “claimfulness,” and to avoid what 
Bultmann brands the fundamental sin of 
humankind, “man’s assertion of his right to 
live” (p.172), is eloquent and forthright. 
The sternly orthodox may find with wonder 
or dismay that nearly all their theses are at 
least formally on Bultmann’s lips in sermon 
after sermon. Yet when he comes to the 
core of the Christian proclamation the most 
that he can say is this: “[{The} dying of 
Christ is repeated wherever a man under- 
stands that his suffering is meant to serve 
the purpose of reminding him that this 
present world is provisional only and ulti- 
mately doomed to destruction. And the res- 
urrection life of Christ is actualized wherever 
man takes up the cross of Christ, which 
means that he refuses to cling to this-worldly 
realities, that he lets them slide in order 
that God may bestow upon him the life of 
the transcendent world of the spirit.” 
(P. 221) 

The translations in both titles are of 
a gratifyingly high order. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. By Jonathan 
Edwards. Edited by John E. Smith. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. 
vi and 526 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

The Great Awakening in New England 
began in 1734 at Northampton, Mass., where 
Jonathan Edwards was pastor. It had broken 
out earlier in the Middle Colonies under 
Theodore J. Frelinghuysen and Gilbert Ten- 
nent. Among the defenders of the movement 
Jonathan Edwards, however, was perhaps 
foremost, writing four treatises in its defense. 
Perry Miller has called Edwards’ Treatise on 
the Religious Affections “the most profound 
exploration of the religious psychology in 
all American literature.” In it Edwards at- 
tempts to deal with the question, “How shall 
the presence of the divine Spirit be dis- 
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cerned?” It is, as John E. Smith calls it, 
Edwards’ “most acute and detailed treatment 
of the central task of defining the soul’s 
relation to God.” In three parts Edwards 
treats the nature of the “affections,” shows 
what cannot be regarded as sure signs of 
gracious “affections,” and presents in detail 
the 12 signs which he regards as the dis- 
tinguishing signs of “gracious and holy affec- 
tions.” In the 89-page introduction the 
editor has supplied an analysis of Edwards’ 
arguments and has given both the historical 
and the scholarly background of the treatise. 
This volume, number one of The Works of 
Jonathan Edwards, of which Perry Miller is 
general editor, supplies the standard text of 
an important work by the foremost 19th- 
century Calvinist theologian in America. 


CARL S. MEYER 


SAFE IN BONDAGE. By Robert W. Spike. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1960. 165 
pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


It is not easy to rise above the level of 
mediocrity in a short book on the mission 
to America, but Spike has achieved a pene- 
trating, incisive analysis of America’s plu- 
ralistic culture — the world of culture mold- 
efs, men in organizational strait jackets, 
tension-riddled women, lost youth, dwindling 
rural society, minority groups struggling to 
escape from social ghettos, and the non- 
conforming “outsiders.” Conceptions of the 
church and conceptions of the Gospel dif- 
ferent from those that prevailing sentiment 
would seem to favor are required, he argues. 

Two emphases extend throughout the vol- 
ume. One is the need for more ecumenical 
concern and action, the other the need for 
clergymen to share what Roland Allen calls 
a “community of fate” with the people they 
serve and are seeking to reach. With increas- 
ing specialization in modern life, the pastor 
is in danger of becoming the “outsider” as 
viewed from the perspective of the ordinary 
person. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH: A _ RE- 
PORT FROM MANY FIELDS. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1960. 128 pages. Paper. 
Price not given. 

Not idealistic theory but concrete ‘expe- 
rience is the background for nearly the 
whole baker’s dozen of these contributions 
on a subject sure to draw warm discussion 
wherever missionaries and mission executives 
come together. 

Nor will the reader find doctrinaire una- 
nimity here. There is healthy disagreement 
and downright controversy in this profitable 
exchange of widely varying views and expe- 
riences. The best-known contributor is Don- 
ald McGavran. The most emphasized field is 
Japan, but other parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are also well represented. 

No missionary or mission executive will 
want to miss this small but rich volume. 


WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CON- 
FRONTS THE GODS. By Frank E. 
Manuel. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 336 pages. Cloth. 
$6.75. 


MYTH AND MYTHMAKING. Edited by 
Henry A. Murray. New York: George 
Braziller, 1960. 381 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 
The preoccupation of the 18th century 

with the gods of Greece and Rome as well 

as with the religious ideas of primitive 
peoples turned up by the explorers receives 

a thoroughgoing treatment in his careful 

study. 

The century began with rationalistic con- 
fidence in the abstract, in clarity through 
analysis, in the precise and the mathematical. 
It ended with the Romantic revolt of men 
like Hamann and Herder, who saw in the 
primitive the spontaneous and the genera- 
tive, the passionate, the emotional, and the 
irrational. 

What the best minds of the 18th century 
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believed concerning the nature and origin of 
the gods and religions is relevant to expres- 
sions of Christian faith during an often 
neglected yet vital transitional era. Newton, 
Vico, and Hume are central figures in this 
study, but a host of men receive careful 
scrutiny. 

While Manuel’s opus is a study of the 
18th-century mind and sensibility as it 
looked upon the gods and the myths, the 
symposium edited by Murray is a many- 
faceted attempt to determine the nature of 
myth. He has assembled a star-studded team 
leading off with Joseph Campbell, who gets 
a solid base hit with “The Historical De- 
velopment of Mythology.” He is followed 
by Clyde Kluckhohn, distinguished chairman 
of Harvard’s department of anthropology. 
Mircea Eliade gets a four-bagger with his 
“Yearning for Paradise in Primitive Tradi- 
tions,” illustrative of the basic ideas in his 
Myth of the Eternal Return. Harry Levin is 
helpful with “Some Meanings of Myth,” in 
which he reaches back to Fontenelle and Vico 
as does Manuel above. Space does not per- 
mit listing all the interesting contributions, 
ranging from “An Examination of the Myth 
and Ritual Approach to Shakespeare” to 
“Myth and Mass Media.” 

In connection with the title of the second 
book, Henry A. Murray’s statement is worth 
noting: 

“First, let us note that the Oxford English 
Dictionary’s definition of ‘myth’ as a ‘wholly 
fictitious story’ has no basis in antiquity, the 
term having been initially employed to de- 
note the exact opposite: a sacred story, or an 
hierophany, as Eliade has called it— an im- 
pressive, compelling manifestation of a spir- 
itual force, an epiphany of the superhuman 
psychic determinant of a critical event. The 
fact that animistic nature myths and prim- 
itive myths generally have been invalidated 
by science is not sufficient reason for assert- 
ing that al] myths are false, by definition. 
Countless scientific theories have been sim- 
ilarly invalidated, but this does not lead us 


to assert that a// theories are false. We say 
that theories are the best things. science has 
invented, even though the latest and best of 
these best things are not considered to be 
wholly and precisely true.” (P. 336) 
WILLIAM J. DANKER 


RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH. By 
Hans Hofmann. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961. 333 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 
This volume has been prepared by the 

director of the Harvard University’s Project 

in Religion and Mental Health. Thirty-eight 
case histories illustrate various aspects of the 
interrelationships between religion and men- 
tal health. Each history is preceded by a brief 
explanation and followed by three or four 
provocative discussion questions. Most of the 
cases illustrate how the particular problem 
may be approached in a pastoral way. A 57- 
page essay on pastoral care in current litera- 
ture is itself worth the price of the book. 
Material of this type will help in resolving 
some of the knotty problems revolving about 
the religion-mental health question. The 
general theological orientation is liberal, and 
in places the language is more poetic than 
carefully definitive. But these things will not 
prevent the clergyman who studies the ma- 
terial and mulls over the questions from 
obtaining rich rewards in deeper understand- 
ing of human behavior. 
KENNETH H. BREIMEIER 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE LA REFORME, 1450 
to 1648, OUVRAGES PARUS DE 1940 
A 1955. Prepared by the Commission 
Internationale D’Histoire Ecclésiastique 
Comparée au sein du Comité International 
des Sciences Historiques. Fascicle II: Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Ireland, 
United States of America. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1960. 157 pages. Paper. 9.00 
guilders. 

A bibliography, even though it is out of 
date before it is published, is a highly impor- 
tant tool for anyone engaged in any kind of 
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research. Here we have 386 items published 
in Belgium on the history of the Reforma- 
tion, general, national, local, prepared under 
the direction of Leon E. Halkin. The section 
containing publications in Sweden was pre- 
pared by Arne Palmquist and Goran Keduall; 
it has 123 items. Denmark’s section, pre- 
pared by Henry Bruun, has only 63 items. 
Studies that appeared in Ireland totaled 196 
items; this section was prepared by R. P. 
Aubrey Gwynn. The longest section by far 
is that given over to publications from the 
United States, prepared by Raymond W. AI- 
bright. Forty-nine journals were surveyed, 
including the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY. Books were also included in the 
total number of items, running to 1,990 in 
this section. There are a few duplications 
which this reviewer noted; in one instance 
Pelikan’s name comes out as “Pilikan.” The 
value of this tool for a study of the Refor- 
mation era (together with the first fascicle) 
is not minimized by pointing out such 
a minor slip. CARL S. MEYER 


OU EN EST LA CRITIQUE TEXTUELLE 
DU NOUVEAU TESTAMENT? By Jean 
Duplacy. Paris: J. Gabalda, 1959. vi and 
103 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


The rich bibliographical data in this bro- 
chure, consisting of three articles which pre- 
viously appeared in the journal Recherches 
de Science Religieuse (XLV, 1957, 419 to 
441; XLVI, 1958, 270—313 and 431 to 
462), renders it an indispensable aid for the 
study of the history of New Testament text- 
ual criticism and of specific problems con- 
nected with this science. 


FREDERICK W.DANKER 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. By Aldert van 
der Zeil. Minneapolis: T. $. Denison and 
Co., 1960. 259 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


This book, written by a University of Min- 
nesota physics professor who is also an active 
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Lutheran, attempts to demonstrate that nat- 
ural science and Christian theology “are 
neither in harmony with each other nor in 
conflict, but are radically different.” 

This reviewer, on purely theological 
grounds, finds serious fault with the author’s 
position. Van der Ziel solves the problems 
between science and Christian theology by 
dividing the two endeavors into two radically 
different spheres, a tour de force reminiscent 
of Barth and Heim, and made possible only 
if one accepts (a priori!) Kant’s distinction 
between the empirical and the real. To the 
author religious statements (which in the 
Bible are embedded in terminology from the 
world of nature and which concern them- 
selves with the world) are totally different 
in kind from other statements about the 
world. But is this Biblical? A Biblical the- 
ology might be permitted to distinguish be- 
tween the realms of nature and grace, but 
surely not to separate them so radically. This 
view tends strongly toward a form of docet- 
ism, structured upon a Kantian transcen- 
dentalism. Such a view does not give proper 
stress to the fact (difficult as it is to har- 
monize with the methodology of modern sci- 
ence) that our gracious God does enter the 
realm of mature in both revelation and in- 
carnation. Hence statements regarding the- 
ology and the world of God’s creation are 
not “radically different.” In fact, without 
statements in Scripture pertaining at least in- 
directly to mature and history we should 
know very little about God. And without 
Christ becoming true, natural man, with 
natural flesh and blood, we should know 
nothing of God’s grace. It is just this fact 
that van der Zeil fails to face. 

With this basic criticism this reviewer does 
not wish to deny that there is much of value 
in the book. The author correctly emphasizes 
that science cannot be used either to defend 
(that is, prove) or attack Christianity. He 
rightly points out that apologetics cannot 
mean to defend something which requires no 
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defense; on the contrary, to defend Chris- 
tianity is simply to tell what it is. Van der 
Zeil likewise has many valuable suggestions 
for a better communication of the Christian 
faith. One wonders if the author in follow- 
ing Barth has grasped all the theological im- 
plications of Barth’s position regarding crea- 
tion and science, nature and grace. 
ROBERT D. PREUS 


THE GREAT ROMAN-JEWISH WAR: 
A. D.66—70 (De Bello Judaico). By 
Flavius Josephus; translated by William 
Whiston; revised by D. S. Margoliouth; 
edited by William R. Farmer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. xv and 332 
pages. Paper. $1.60. 


An edition of Josephus’ Jewish War be- 
loags in the library of every Bible student. 
This Torchbook edition makes the classic 
Whiston translation available in inexpensive 
form. Necessary aids, though very brief, are 
present. This volume deserves wide use. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


NEW ACCENTS IN CONTEMPORARY 
THEOLOGY. By Roger Hazelton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, c. 1960. 144 
pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


This is not just another volume of infor- 
mation on “current trends,” but an interpreta- 
tive analysis and criticism by Oberlin’s Hazel- 
ton of the strikingly new accents in theology 
as it converses with the arts, science, and phi- 
losophy, as it interprets the Bible theologi- 
cally, as it strives toward an ecumenical con- 
sensus, and as it again becomes distinctly 
apologetic. 

In a jacket blurb Pelikan asserts: “Even 
people who are otherwise literate still think 
of theology and theologians in the clichés 
of the twenties.” Hazelton helps overcome 
that naiveté in a manner that will neither 
inundate the initiate nor bore the profes- 
sional. At the same time, no matter which 
of the new “accents” has appealed to an 
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individual pastor or theologian, or which of 
the contemporary theological “greats” has 
influenced him, the reader is in for both com- 
forting and discomforting moments. 

One of the most penetrating sections, even 
though it will undoubtedly disturb many Bib- 
lical theologians, is the chapter “Theology as 
Interpretation.” Here the author, as else- 
where, may stand either to the right or to 
the left of a conservative theology of the 
Word. Perhaps the very fact that such a the- 
ologian may be both more orthodox than 
Tillich or Bultmann but also more radical 
will help to destroy some current stereotypes. 
Theology is certainly on the move, and here 
is a man in the movement producing a thor- 
oughly theological and balanced critique of 
what is going on. HENRY W.REIMANN 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY FOR MODERN 
PREACHING. By Charles W. F. Smith. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 
169 pages, plus book list. Cloth. $3.50. 


The author, of British extraction, is pro- 
fessor of the New Testament at the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass. The 
book is an outgrowth of lectures to Protestant 
Episcopal clergymen and seminarians. The 
author’s experience with a liturgical mold of 
preaching is apparent, but he tries not to be 
exclusive. The book stresses the “apologetic” 
or interpretative concern of preaching and 
the liturgical and Biblical implications of the 
individual sermon. The theology of the au- 
thor stresses preaching as imparting the 
Biblical function of disclosing God's activ- 
ity toward man, but this must be a joint 
operation of the Bible, the church, and the 
hearer (p.51). The author stresses the “or- 
ganizing” of the Bible into a cycle for a “full 
and rounded periodic presentation of the 
Gospel” (p.55), and he finds Christmas and 
Easter the poles for the process. He makes 
useful observations on the seasons of the 
church year. He feels that the preacher is 
rescued from many difficulties if he employs 
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a cycle of texts that he has not himself 
chosen (p.82), and thereby the church, as 
well as the Bible, becomes the authority for 
his message; the text, and not merely sym- 
pathy for people, must be the starting point 
for a full Gospel (p.91). “All true sermons 
must be ‘life situation’ sermons” (p.97). 
Smith properly links kerygma and didache. 
But the author's suggestions for the use of 
individual texts and seasons are not as help- 
ful as some of the general material. The 
apologetic considerations, he feels, demand 
that the preacher discover under the narra- 
tive of the supernatural, such as the resur- 
rection, the incarnation, and the miracles, 
what the more basic message of the church 
to its time was; that a subjective element 
enters at this point, and a skill which is dif- 
ficult for the author to impart to the reader, 
is apparent. This is a stimulating book, and 
one which should make a Lutheran, too, 
cheerful about the heritage of the liturgical 
year and pericopic preaching. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HELLENISTIC CIVILIZATION AND THE 
JEWS. By Victor Tcherikover, translated 
by S. Applebaum. Philadelphia: The Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America, 1959. 
vii and 566 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


The later generations of Palestinian Jews 
in the intertestamental period were forced to 
react to the pressures brought upon Jewish 
society and thought by the progress of Greek 
life and culture in the Near East. Tcheri- 
kover traces this history in masterful fashion. 
Many minor facts and details are skillfully 
woven into a persuasive whole. Hellenization 
began rather peacefully under the Ptolemies; 
a revolt of some Jews in the time of An- 
tiochus, however, led to persecution at the 
hands of the Seleucids (contrary to the usual 
view). This revolt, led by the Hasidim, arose 
out of the class struggle between the Hellen- 
izing Jews in the cities and the larger non- 
Hellenizing agrarian population. 
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Out of this struggle arose the Judaism of 
the New Testament. While the author is 
not primarily writing for the Christian stu- 
dent, that student will find this book of 
great interest and value. 

The book is in effect a critical review of 
all recent scholarship on the rise of Judaism. 
The author lays stress on the “material and 
not the intellectual questions of Jewish his- 
tory” (p. 344). For the latter subject 
Schiirer’s great Geschichte must still remain 
the standard work, in spite of its age. Inside 
these limits the present volume will prove 
useful, in spite of the rather stiff English 
style. EDGAR KRENTZ 


ROME. By M. Rostovtzeff. Translated from 
the Russian by J. D. Duff; edited by Elias 

J. Bickerman. New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1960. xiii and 347 pages. 

Paper. $2.25. 

This inexpensive reprint is one of the 
fruits of the paperback publishing develop- 
ment. Originally volume two of the author’s 
A History of the Ancient World, it has long 
been sought after in the antiquarian book 
trade, though it sold for many times the cost 
of this reprint. Although it leaves much 
social and literary history out of the picture, 
the description of the military and political 
growth of the rulers of the early Christian 
world is masterful. The book reads easily — 
and contains more than can be absorbed in 
one reading. It is a bargain at this price. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFTEN- 
SCHAU FUR BIBELWISSENSCHAFT 
UND GRENZGEBIETE. Band _ VI: 
1958/9. Diisseldorf: | Patmos-Verlag, 
1960. xi and 356 pages. Paper. $11.00. 


This periodical index has already estab- 
lished itself as the most basic bibliographic 
tool in Biblical studies. This review cannot 
add any luster to its reputation. It can, how- 
ever, bring it to the attention of the readers 
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of this journal. This volume (a typical one) 
abstracts 2,217 articles or books from 272 
different journals. The abstracts, usually in 
German, occasionally in English, are excel- 
lently done. Subjects that might be consid- 
ered esoteric (e.g., Nabataean archaeology) 
receive coverage as full as the obviously use- 
ful ones. The editors, abstractors, and pub- 
lisher have placed the entire world of Bibli- 
cal scholars deeply in debt to them. That 
debt is best repaid by making full use of 
the tool they give us. EDGAR KRENTZ 


BIBLIA SACRA. Rome: Marietti, 1959. 
xiv and 1238 pages. Cloth. Price not 
given. 


This edition of the Vulgate reproduces 
essentially the text of the Clementina of 
1593, which in turn was originally pub- 
lished in 1592 under Clement VIII as a re- 
vision of the edition issued in 1590 by Six- 
tus V. Occasionally renderings of the 1592 or 
1598 editions are preferred, but while the 
preface specifies a few instances, no indica- 
tion of such departures is given in the foot- 
notes. Variant readings from the major cri- 
tical editions are cited. Three versions of 
the Psalms are included, the Gallican Psal- 
ter, the Hebrew Psalter, and the nova versio 
ordered by Pius XII. This edition is to the 
Vulgate what Rahlfs’ work is to the Sep- 
tuagint and should prove immensely useful. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


FACT, FICTION, AND FAITH. By James 
Alfred Martin, Jr. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 186 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. 

This book, like many others in a market 
flooded with theological literature, is an in- 
terpretation of Christianity in the light of 
modern man’s questions and doubts. More 
than once the question and doubt arose for 
a skeptical reviewer whether this book was 
really necessary. Finally, however, Martin 
conquered also this honest doubter, particu- 
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larly through the disarmingly simple struc- 
ture. One by one these questions and doubts 
are quoted, handled sympathetically but 
forthrightly, and then the facts and faith of 
Christianity are disentangled from webs of 
fiction. All readers will not agree with the 
rebuttal of everything regarded as fiction. 
More seriously, the theology is sometimes 
fuzzy and Modernistic. The reader will, how- 
ever, be rewarded with the author’s clear de- 
scription of modern skepticism and _his 
cogent critique of many of the criticisms 
of Christian faith and doctrine that are 
grounded in fiction, not fact. Martin is a re- 
cent Episcopal addition to the staff of Union 
Theological Seminary. 


HENRY W. REIMANN 


STUDIER I RABBINSK OCH NYTESTA- 
MENTLIG SKRIFTTOLKNING. By Eric 
Starfelt. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1959. 
307 pages. Paper. Price: 30.00 Swedish 
Kronor. 


In the first part of this instructive work 
the author takes issue with Adam Geiger’s 
description in evolutionary terms of the his- 
tory of Jewish interpretation. In opposition 
to Geiger’s view of a development from un- 
reasoned “sound” exegesis to more artificial 
exposition, Starfelt endeavors to show that 
both approaches can be present simulta- 
neously. All rabbinic exegesis is rooted in 
basic presuppositions concerning God’s rela- 
tion to His people and His authoritative 
voice in Sacred Scripture, never in purely 
logical principles. Even the middoth, or 
hermeneutical rules, are not so much direc- 
tions for interpretation as norms for testing 
valid interpretations. In Part II the author 
takes up the question of the use in the New 
Testament of Old Testament citations. The 
early Christians, Starfelt finds, were not 
bound in their interpretation to any one 
method, but creatively adapted various meth- 
ods as occasion demanded. A_ typological 
interpretation of many New Testament texts 
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may touch only their surface meaning. As in 
the case of the rabbis, the early Christians 
were convinced that the Lord who acted and 
spoke in the Old Testament was the same 
Lord who acted and spoke in their own time. 
The discussion of Luke’s treatment of the 
events on Pentecost is especially illuminating. 
A summary in English, by John Trentman, 
does an admirable job of digesting the con- 
tents. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


ETHICS AND THE GOSPEL. By T. W. 
Manson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1961. 109 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


English-speaking Christians especially are 
in great debt to the late author for his sym- 
pathetic understanding and grasp of the New 
Testament, its message and its problems. 
The clarity of his appreciation is matched 
by simplicity of expression as he clears away 
in these chapters much of the nonsense sur- 
rounding the question of Jesus and His 
ethics. The alert preacher will find here the 
seed plot for many fresh and vital sermons. 
We heartily recommend for thoughtful 
readers this stimulating series of lectures. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


MORAL MAN AND IMMORAL SOCIETY: 
A Study in Ethics and Politics. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1960 [c. 1932}. xxv and 284 
pages. Paper. $1.45. 


BEYOND TRAGEDY: Essays on the Chris- 
tian Interpretation of History. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons [1961], c. 1937. xi and 306 
pages. Paper. $1.45. 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND THE 
CHILDREN OF DARKNESS: A Vindi- 
cation of Democracy and a Critique of Its 
Traditional Defense. By Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c. 1960 [1944]. xvii and 190 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF NATIONS AND 
EMPIRES: A Study of the Recurring Pat- 
terns and Problems of the Political Order 
in Relation to the Unique Problems of the 
Nuclear Age. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, c. 1959. 
xi and 306 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR ON POLITICS: 
His Political Philosophy and Its Applica- 
tion to Our Age as Expressed in His Writ- 
ings. Edited by Harry R. Davis and Rob- 
bert C. Good. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1960. xii and 364 pages. 
Cloth. $6.50. 

Three of these five titles are paperback 
reprints. 


Moral Man and Immoral Society first came 
out in 1932, but in a new preface the author 
commits himself once more to its central 
thesis, namely, that “the Liberal Movement 
both religious and secular seemed to be un- 
conscious of the basic difference between the 
morality of individuals and the morality of 
collectives, whether races, classes or nations,” 
and that this difference “refutes many still 
prevalent moralistic approaches to the politi- 
cal order” (p. ix). This thesis, Niebuhr 
holds, three decades of experience validate 
rather than refute. 

The two themes of the 15 essays in Be- 
yond Tragedy, first published in 1937, are 
“Christianity’s dialectical conception of the 
relation of time and eternity, of God and 
the world, of nature and grace,” and “the 
necessary and perennially valid contribution 
of myth to the biblical world view” (pp. 
ix—x). Whatever its defects, after a quarter 
of a century the collection remains one of 
the great modern restatements of a major 
implication of the doctrine of original sin. 

The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness is a reworking of lectures deliv- 
ered during World War II. Of this book, 
too, Niebuhr maintains stoutly that the years 
have not disproved its central thesis, “which 
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is that a free society prospers best in a cul- 
tural, religious and moral atmosphere which 
encourages neither a too pessimistic nor 
a too optimistic view of human nature” 
(p. viii). (The other side of the coin is the 
often quoted bon mot of Niebuhr: “Man's 
capacity for justice makes democracy possi- 
ble; but man’s inclination to injustice makes 
democracy necessary.”) At the same time 
he confesses engagingly that he was “not 
sufficiently prescient 15 years ago to antici- 
pate the creative and destructive possibilities 
inherent in a nuclear stalemate, which pre- 
vents a shooting war but which also offers 
no easy path to world community.” (p.x) 


In The Structure of Nations and Empires 
the development of Niebuhr’s political-ethi- 
cal thought that can be traced through the 
three works cited above is brought up to 
date. The occasion of the work is the author's 
expressed fear that Americans are particu- 
larly likely to overestimate the novelty of our 
present perplexities, represented by the nu- 
clear stalemate and our encounter with the 
secular religion of Communism. Structurally, 
the book! begins with an analysis of the two 
great “supernations” of today, the Soviet 
Union and the United States, followed by 
a survey of the historical development of 
past empires and their lessons for the pres- 
ent. Niebuhr then gives special attention to 
“Western Christendom,” its dissolution into 
“nation-states,” of our contemporary world 
of autonomous nations. The final group of 
chapters discusses the “vague universalism 
of liberalism,” the nature of “nationalist 
‘ imperialism,” the imperialism of the Com- 
munist bloc, and the need for achieving col- 
lective security in spite of the cold war. 
A concluding chapter relates Niebuhr’s his- 
torical findings to his by now familiar doc- 
trine of man in community. In this chapter 
he stipulates: “The only safe way of build- 
ing communities is to assume that the do- 
minion which the community needs for its 
cohesion always is ambiguous morally” (p. 
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293). “All historic responsibilities must be 
borne without the certainty that meeting 
them will lead to any ultimate solution of 
the problem, but with only the certainty 
that there are immediate dangers which may 
be avoided and immediate injustices which 
may be eliminated” (p.298). “Our best 
hope, both of a tolerable political harmony 
and of an inner peace, rests upon our ability 
to observe the limits of human freedom even 
while we responsibly exploit its creative pos- 
sibilities” (p.299). 

Both of the editors of the fifth title are 
political theorists; Davis is professor of gov- 
ernment at Beloit (Wis.) College, and Good 
teaches international relations at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. Their book makes it clear 
that for Niebuhr politics and theology are 
not really discrete areas but two perspectives 
on a single reality, the nature and destiny 
of man. Confronted with the evidence of 
their subject’s increasing importance as a po- 
litical theorist and with the absence of a sys- 
tematic opus by Niebuhr on politics, the 
editors, assisted by a distinguished advisory 
committee, sought to systematize Niebuhr's 
scattered pronouncements on political theory. 
Under the guidance and with the final im- 
primi potest of Niebuhr himself, the editors 
have woven pieces of various lengths and 
from different sources into what appear as 
astonishingly homogeneous sections and 
chapters and these in turn into a smoothly 
integrated and sophisticated — although inev- 
itably dialectic—-whole. For the informa- 
tion of the scholar who wants to check on 
the editors’ work, each stone in the mosaic 
is identified in a 17-page footnote appendix 
that illustrates the editors’ diligence in ran- 
sacking not only Niebuhr’s books but also 
his magazine articles. Part I of the work 
discusses the contemporary and the perennial 
crisis, Part II the study and the process of 
politics and the relation of Christian ethics 
and politics, Part III specific problems in 
contemporary politics — economic power and 
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race relations on the national scene, and, on 
the international scene, necessary steps toward 
an eventual world community, the Commu- 
nist peril, our own “precarious eminence,” 
and our foreign policy in terms of our tradi- 
tions, world responsibility, and moral prob- 
lems. The final chapter relates the Christian 
faith as Niebuhr sees it to the task of con- 
structing the world community that is “man- 
kind’s final possibility and impossibility.” 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: A HISTORY OF 
TRANSLATIONS. By F. F. Bruce. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 
xix and 234 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


This account of the English Bible is writ- 
ten with broad knowledge of the data, a 
sensitivity to significant stages in the his- 
tory, and an appreciation of distinctive 
qualities in the many versions and transla- 
tions that have appeared in the last seven 
centuries. Enough samples are cited to give 
the reader some conception of the merits 
and weaknesses of the various renderings. 
The last chapter of the book discusses the 
problems confronting the translators of the 
New English Bible, especially in the Old 
Testament. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
ON THE APOSTLE PAUL, Edited by 
Bruce M. Metzger. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill), 1960. xv and 183 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


This unique and very important book is 
Volume I of a projected series of mono- 
graphs under the editorship of the indefati- 
gable Metzger of Princeton Seminary, carrying 
the title New Testament Tools and Studies. 
The series is to contain tools for New Testa- 
ment research, like the present volume, and 
studies of critical problems involving the 
text, history, literature, and theology of the 
New Testament. To realize what a bonanza 


we have in the book under review the reader 
of this journal need but recall the frustra- 
tion he felt when in the lack of a complete 
index to the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY he looked long, and_ perhaps 
vainly, for an article, say on 2 Cor. 5:18-20, 
which to his best memory had once appeared 
in this journal. With Metzger’s book at hand 
he can find it in seconds! Assisted by 20 
graduate students, Metzger sifted 114 the- 
ological journals in 14 languages for all 
articles, “except such of purely homiletic 
nature,” dealing with Paul. All these jour- 
nals are covered from the first issue until 
the close of 1957 or in the case of defunct 
journals (we have counted 26 of these) until 
the last issue. Here, for example, you have 
a complete coverage for the area concerned 
of the articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra from 
1844 to 1957; the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture since 1881; Theologische Literaturzei- 
tung since 1876; and our own CONCORDIA 
THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY since 1930. By 
saying “complete coverage” we do not neces- 
sarily mean 100 per cent. To take a case in 
point, while we gratefully found reference to 
49 articles by 26 authors in CONCORDIA 
THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, we missed after 
entry 2,347 a reference to Martin Scharle- 
mann, “Third Corinthians,” C.T.M., 26 
(1955), 518—529. Likewise, among the 
exegetical treatments of 1 Tim.3:1-7 (Titus 
1:6-9), we missed the splendid treatment 
by A. C. Hardt, “The Pastor After the Heart 
of God,” C.T.M., 23 (1952), 797—814. 
The omission of the latter article is under- 
standable because the title could not at once 
apprise the indexer of the careful exegetical 
work that undergirded this article. But a few 
inadvertent omissions like these are as noth- 
ing compared to the grand total of 2,987 
atticles systematically registered, together 
with frequent cross-references to articles 
throughout the index referring to related sub- 
jects. (The user can augment such cross- 
references himself). The six major categories 
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are: J. Bibliographical Articles on Paul; 
II. Historical Studies on the Life of Paul 
(attention students of Acts!); III. Critical 
Studies of Pauline Literature; IV. Pauline 
Apocrypha; V. Theological Studies; VI. The 
History of the Interpretation of Paul and His 
Work. The most important section in our 
estimation is III, with its subdivision: 
A. General Studies; B. Textual Criticism; 
C. Philological Studies; D. Individual Epis- 
tles. Under each individual epistle are in- 
dexed articles under four heads: Textual 
Criticism; Historical and Literary Criticism; 
Theological Studies; Exegesis of Individual 
Passages. While this new index is indispen- 
sable to college and seminary students and 
teachers and a must for every academic li- 
brary, the book will pay dividends to any 
New Testament student, even though he pos- 
sesses no files of theological journals, by 
alerting him to those passages in the Pauline 
corpus and those phases of Paul’s life and 
thought that through the decades have en- 
gaged the earnest study of scholars through- 
out the world. The generous margins on each 
page will admit new entries by the owner 
of the book of pertinent articles in current 
literature. In this connection, it may be well 
to mention that for coverage of periodical 
literature since 1957 we have other biblio- 
graphical helps available in such current 
periodicals as the Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung, Theologische Rundschau, Interpre- 
tation, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, and espe- 
cially New Testament Abstracts. It is our 
fond hope that the editor, who has so long 
made all New Testament students his debtors 
by his publications, might do for the rest of 
the New Testament what he has done here 
for Paul. We realize the mountainous diffi- 
culties this would confront him with in the 
case of Jesus and the Gospels. But would the 
task be impossible? — Among our pia de- 
sideria is the wish that an “angel” could be 
found to underwrite similar index projects 
with regard to the theological treasures lying 
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buried in the predecessors of our present 
journal: Lehre und Webre, 1855—1924; 
Theological Quarterly, 1897—1920; The- 
ological Monthly, 1921—1928. Likewise not 
to be forgotten are the Wésconsin Theo- 
logical Quarterly (formerly Theologische 
Quartalschrift), from 1904 on, and the 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift (Wartburg: Chi- 
cago; Columbus), 1876—1943. The Lyz- 
theran Quarterly and its predecessors are 
indexed by Metzger. One can understand 
the omission of the other Lutheran journals 
just mentioned because apparently little effort 
was made to reach out beyond the immediate 
circle for which they were written. And yet 
many of these articles should be rescued from 
oblivion because of the superb scholarship 
often represented. [The publisher's attention 
is called to the following corrections to be 
made in future printings: entry 140, L. Fuer- 
bringer; 175, NKZ; 345, Honnicke; 613 and 
Index of Authors, E. Stange: 1317 (date), 
1888; Index of Authors, add: Mayer, A. W., 
346.} VICTOR BARTLING 


THE CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT  DIA- 
LOGUE. By Jean Bosc, Jean Guitton, and 
Jean Daniélou. Translated from _ the 
French by Robert J. Olsen. Baltimore: 
Helicon Press, 1960. ix and 138 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


A friendly exchange of ideas in which 
both sides wish to learn from each other and 
to inform each other —so the “dialogue” is 
defined. In this exchange of ideas the Prot- 
estant point of view is expressed by Bosc first 
with Guitton and then with Daniélou. The 
meaning of the church and the incarnation, 
the authority of the church, the concept of 
authority and guarantee, the Biblical revival 
and interpretation of Holy Writ are the 
major topics discussed. The members of the 
dialogue agreed that there is a greater appre- 
ciation of the Bible among Roman Catholics 
today than formerly; they agreed, too, that 
the question of the authority of the church 
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was a major point on which Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism were far apart. 

The presentation is useful as a realistic 
account of the values and the decided limita- 
tions of the dialogue at its best between these 
opposing points of view. 

CARL S. MEYER 


FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT. By Lee C. 
Moorehead. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1961. 94 pages. $2.00. 


The subject of this book deserves ample 
treatment. The author draws the basis and 
resource for the preacher’s freedom in ample 
strokes — intellectual toil in the construc- 
tion of the message, loving and pastoral rela- 
tion toward people, vitality of the congrega- 
tion, and the spiritual and_ theological 
components of Christian freedom. These re- 
sources are channeled chiefly toward the 
preacher's right and duty to speak fearlessly 
on moral issues. It would have been inter- 
esting to hear the author discourse as elo- 
quently about resisting the offense of the 
Gospel as he does the offense of the Law. 
The book is in the tradition of Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle and Harold A. Bosley. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE GERMAN PHOENIX: MEN AND 
MOVEMENTS IN THE CHURCH IN 
GERMANY. By Franklin H. Littell. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co, 
1960. xv and 226 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


The resistance of the German churches to 
Hitler and Hitlerism in the 1930s gave rise 
to lay movements, such as the Kirchentag 
and the academies in Germany after the close 
of World War II. The Kirchenkampf with 
its Barmen Articles (1934) and the Stutt- 
gart Declaration (1945) were of prime im- 
portance, the author believes, in revitalizing 
a complacent church. Reinhold von Thad- 
den-Trieglaff is singled out for special treat- 
ment because of his efforts in connection 
with the Kirchentag. The function of the 
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evangelical academies, in which lay groups 
are brought together on the basis of their so- 
cial and intellectual interests, is described 
fully. The chapter on “What Can America 
Learn?” makes the work revelant for the 
practical pastor. Here is a book which arrests 
attention and calls for action. 


CARL S. MEYER 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLE STUDY 
FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. Sec- 
ond ed. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1960. 107 pages. Paper. 
$1.00. 


First published in 1948, the addition of 
new sections on bibliographical aids, history 
of Biblical scholarship, and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, plus selected titles of works pub- 
lished since then in other sections, brings the 
work up to date. The list is restricted to 
English titles. While no indications are 
given as to the relative value of titles listed, 
the work is still a good introduction to the 
literature of Biblical study. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


PARENTS AND PRIESTS AS SERVANTS 
OF REDEMPTION: AN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
EASTFRN ORTHODOX CHURCH ON 
THE SACRAMENTS OF MATRIMONY 
AND PRIESTHOOD. By Athenagoras 
Kokkinakis. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Co., 1958. 205 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Bishop Kokkinakis’ work, adequately de- 
scribed by the subtitle, is written not only 
for his fellow Orthodox, on whom he tried 
it out in lecture form, but also for Christians 
of other denominations. The guarantee that 
his exposition is authoritative is provided not 
only by his status as dean of the Greek Or- 
thodox Theological School of the Holy Cross 
in Brookline, Mass., but also by the unquali- 
fied endorsement which the late Archbishop 
Michael of the Greek Archdiocese of North 
and South America has given to the work. 
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A strong polemical cast — toward both Ro- 
man Catholicism and “Protestantism” (of 
which he regards Martin Luther as “the 
founder,” p. 38) marks the whole book. The 
positions which the author takes will not be 
unfamiliar to those who know Orthodoxy. 
For example, the priest is the minister of the 
sacrament of matrimony, not the couple; the 
marriage bond is broken not only by physical 
death but also by “moral death,” that is, con- 
jugal infidelity; in practice divorce and re- 
marriage even of the guilty party after the 
lapse of some time is tolerated by the Ortho- 
dox Church; both abortion and planned 
parenthood are wrong; mixed marriages are 
permissible but not advisable; Christ perpet- 
uates His sacrifice in the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist; the difference of the priest- 
hood of the laity and the priesthood of the 
clergy is a difference of purpose and of serv- 
ice, not of nature and substance; theoretically 
ordinations of heretics are repeated, but not 
those of schismatics, although the principle 
of “economy” has been invoked on occasion 
so that Roman Catholic priests and bishops 
have been received without reordination; 
Protestant clergymen, including Anglicans, 
are not accepted into the Orthodox priest- 
hood without reordination. Of considerable 
liturgical interest are the English translations 
of the Eastern Orthodox offices for Holy 
Matrimony and Holy Orders. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


~ 


HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS: THE 
STORY OF QUAKERISM IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. By Francis C. Anscombe. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1959. 407 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Much can be gleaned from Anscombe’s 
volume that will give one a glimpse into the 
thinking, attitudes, and activities of the 
Quakers. Gleaning, however, is tedious exer- 
cise. The author should have organized his 
materials better, eliminated much, e. g., para- 
gtaphs listing many names which in not 
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a few instances are not even repeated in the 
index, and refrained from too much moral- 
izing. These measures would have helped 
the work considerably. North Carolina’s 
Quakers may not agree with this reviewer's 
strictures, nor will they be likely to call him 
“friend.” CARL S. MEYER 


BROTHERS IN CHRIST: THE HISTORY 
OF THE OLDEST ANABAPTIST CON. 
GREGATION AT ZOLLIKON, NEAR 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. By Fritz 
Blanke. Translated by Joseph Norden- 
haug. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1961. 
78 pages. Paper. $1.25. 


Zurich’s foremost Reformation scholar, 
Fritz Blanke, traces the beginnings of the 
Anabaptist movement in Zurich from the 
emergence of the Anabaptist church in Zol- 
likon to its final dissolution in 1527. The 
followers of Grebel, Manz, Blaurock, and 
others, Blanke maintains, did not come from 
medieval backgrounds, such as the Walden- 
sian, but were produced by Zwingli’s Re- 
formed teaching. His study is well-docu- 
mented and will command the attention of 
those interested in the Left Wing Reforma- 
tion. CARL S. MEYER 


I BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD: SER- 
MONS ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
(ICH GLAUBE AN DEN LEBENDIGEN 
GOTT). By {Heinrich} Emil Brunner, 
translated by John Holden. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960. 160 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


Holden, a Valparaiso (Ind.) Presbyterian 
minister, has furnished a highly readable 
English version (slightly edited to remove 
too obviously dated materials) of a series of 
highly readable sermons delivered by one of 
Switzerland’s most influential theologians in 
the Fraumiinsterkirche in Zurich at the close 
of World War II. “I did not translate these 
sermons,” Holden says, “so that they could be 
used primarily as a study booklet in some 
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comfortable church group or as an interest- 
ing specimen of current ideas. I translated 
them because I trust that through them God 
may speak his word of judgment and prom- 
ise to us” (pp.8,9). For all that, these 12 
sermons do provide a convenient index to 
both the positive and negative emphases of 
Brunner’s thought. The influence of Luther 
and of Calvin is perceptible on almost every 
page. Readers familiar with Brunner’s 
eschatology will note with interest that while 
there is no sermon on the article “From 
thence He shall come to judge both the quick 
and the dead,” he does say elsewhere: “The 
expectation of the resurrection, of the return 
of Jesus, of judgment and perfection, is not 
a part, nor the last and most important part, 
of their Christian faith; rather, it is the quint- 
essence; it is the sap and kernel of their 
Christian faith” (p.154). The sermon on 
“I believe ... in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord” is, significantly, on the theme “The 
Light of the Nations” and concludes with 
a strong appeal for world missionary work. 
The sermon on “Who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary” has as 
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its text Gal. 4:4-7 and as its only reference 
to the Virgin Birth the somewhat gratuitous 
observation “The apostle does not speak of 
a virgin here or anywhere else” (p.55). 
Christ's descent into hell is related in good 
Reformed fashion to our Lord’s quotation of 
Ps. 22:1 on the cross. The hour of birth of 
the ecclesia is St. Peter’s confession near 
Caesarea Philippi. This series is a worthy 
companion to Brunner’s other (and more 
recent) sermon series, The Great Invitation. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST. Edited by C. F. 
Beckingham. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1960. 72 pages. Cloth. $9.00. 


This volume blends “the savour of an old 
civilization and the zest of a new rising 
(and) taking wings.” In addition to the usual 
type of maps, we find climate, natural vegeta- 
tion, air routes, and mineral distribution in 
the modern Arab world clearly graphed. 
Prospective missionaries in particular will 
find this a valuable aid in their orientation. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not preclude 
further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section) 


History of Interpretation. By Frederic W. 
Farrar. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book 
House, 1961. li and 553 pages. Cloth. 
$6.95. This reprint of a long-standing classic 
on the history of Biblical interpretation 
should find a warm welcome on the shelves 
of seminarians and pastors. It is required 
reading for anyone who claims the floor on 
questions relating to the inspiration and 
authority of Scripture. 


Preaching and Biblical Theology. By Ed- 
mund P. Clowney. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1961. 
124 pages. Cloth. $2.50. This book accents 
the need of sound Biblical-theological study 
for effective preaching and abounds in prac- 
tical applications. 


Our English Bible: No Greater Heritage: 
The Drama of the Birth of the English Bible. 
By Charles Gulston. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1961. 233 pages. Paper. $1.95. John 
Wycliffe and William Tyndale are the prin- 
cipals in this stirring account of the first 
1,000 years of the history of the English 
Bible. 


Education in America. By J. M. Hughes. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, and Company, 
c. 1960. 496 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


The End of the Ancient World and the 
Beginnings of the Middle Ages. By Fer- 
dinand Lot. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
c. 1961. liv and 441 pages. Paper. $2.75. 
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The Vindication of Christianity in West- 
cott’s Thought. By Henry Chadwick. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1961. 
28 pages. Paper. 75 cents. This finely etched 
portrait of Brooke Foss Westcott evaluates 
the eminent New Testament critic as both 
scholar and vindicator of Christianity. Ger- 
man scholarship comes in for some heavy 
blows. 


Atti degli Apostoli. Berlin: Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus, c. 1961. 96 pages. Paper. 
DM 2. 


The Company of the Committed: A Bold 
and Imaginative Re-thinking of the Strategy 
of the Church in Contemporary Life. By 
Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, c.1961. xii and 113 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 


Die Erbsiénde. By E. Winder. Stuttgart: 
Schwabenverlag, c.1959. 148 pages. Paper. 
DM 5.50. 


Living the Liturgy: A Guide to Lutheran 
Worship. By Edgar S. Brown, Jr. Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, c. 1961. 140 pages. 


Paper. $1.50. 


Christianity Divided: Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Theological Issues, ed. 
Daniel J. Callahan, Heiko A. Oberman, and 
Daniel J. O'Hanlon. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, c.1961. xv and 335 pages. Cloth. 
$6.00. 


The Douglass Sunday School Lessons: 
A Commentary on the International Sunday 
School Lessons, ed. Earl L. Douglass. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, c. 1961. 
xii and 475 pages. Cloth. $3.25. 


Even Unto Death: The Heroic Witness 
of the Sixteenth-Century Anabaptists. By 
John Christian Wenger. Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, c.1961. 127 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 


Fathers of the Victorians: The Age of the 
Wilberforce. By Ford K. Brown. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, c.1961. 569 
pages. Cloth. $9.50. 
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Lord of the Temple: A Study of the Rela. 
tion Between Cult and Gospel (Kultus und 
Evangelium). By Ernst Lohmeyer; translated 
by Steward Todd. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd, c.1961. x and 116 pages. Cloth. 15/. 


Inspiration in the Bible (Uber die Schrift. 
inspiration). By Karl Rahner, translated by 
Charles H. Henkey. New York: Herder and 
Herder, c.1961. 80 pages. Paper. $1.95. 


On the Theology of Death (Zur Theologie 
des Todes). By Karl Rahner, trans. Charles 
H. Henkey. New York: Herder and Herder, 
c.1961. 127 pages. Paper. $2.25. 


Principalities and Powers in the New Tes- 
tament (Mdchte und Gewalten im Neuen 
Testament). By Heinrich Schlier. New 
York: Herder and Herder, c. 1961. 89 pages. 
Paper. $1.95. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary. Vol. 6: 
Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel. By Eric C. 
Rust. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 
c.1961. 152 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary. Vol. 13: 
Ezekiel-Daniel. By Carl G. Howie. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, c.1961. 142 
pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary. Vol. 16: 
Matthew. By Suzanne de Dietrich, trans. 
Donald G. Miller. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, c.1961. 152 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary. Vol. 21: 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians. By Kenneth 
J. Foreman. Richmond, Va.: John Knox 
Press, c.1961. 152 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Evangelium und Dogma: Die Bewéltigung 
des theologischen Problems der Dogmenge- 
schichte im Protestantismus. By Friedrich 
Wilhelm Kantzenbach. Stuttgart: Evange- 
lisches Verlagswerk, c. 1959. 315 pages. 
Cloth. DM 25.00. 


J. G. Hamann: A Study in Christian Ex- 
istentialism. By Ronald Gregor Smith. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, c.1960. 270 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 
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